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AAN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Mr. President :—I do not wish to 
embarrass the administration, but I real- 
ly feel it is imperative both in justice to 
myself and for the good of the nation 
that I insist upon your transferring Mr. 
Madden from the post office to some oth- 
er department where his duties will be 
either largely ornamental or entirely per- 
functory. 1 don't ask for his dismissal 
from the service, for I know that when a 
man is taken from the ranks of labor and 
placed in a fat political position, as Mr. 
Madden was, there has always’ been 
a fat political debt incurred by the party 
that must in honor be fully liquidated. 
I do not ask you to repudiate by the dis- 
missal of Mr. Madden. Simply transfer 
him to some other job where the pay is 
the same. You ask me where to put 
him? Well, the only thing he ever made 
a good record at was firing a locomotive. 
It is said that this is going to be a hard 
winter. The White House is a drafty old 
barn, a dangerous place for your children 
if not kept properly warmed and at an 
even temperature. What’s the matter 
with appointing Mr. Madden your jani- 
tor with especial charge of the White 
House furnace? If he fired a locomo- 
tive he certainly can fire a furnace. By 
making this transfer you not only pro- 
vide for the comfort of your family, but 
you at the same time remove a Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General who will 


always be making a fool of your whole 
administration. As the New York [ven- 
mg Post says regarding your control 
over appointees : 

“Mr. Roosevelt enjoys tremendous ad- 
vantages in dealing with this problem. 
In the first place, he is entirely free from 
those restrictions which constrained Mr. 
McKinley to sign the commissions of 
odious characters to whom his manager, 
Ifanna, had promised office.”’ 

Why endanger your political future by 
tving your fortunes to such a man? Just 
think. What greater blunder could Mr. 
Madden have committed your adminis- 
tration to than that of suppressing the 
freedom of the press ? 

Of course I know perfectly well that 
you knew nothing about .t and that if 
the matter had ever been referred to you 
that such an amazing blunder would 
never have occurred, but this only goes 
so much the further to show that you 
must have subordinates upon whose 
judgment you can rely to prevent the re- 
currence of such mortifying episodes. It 
will be urged to excuse Mr. Madden that 
he did it simply in order to please you. 
Such an excuse is worse than none at all. 
In the first place it will intimate that you 
yourself favor the suppression of the free 
press, which you do not. In the next 
place it would mean that the post office is 
run not for the public service but as if it 
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were a kind of a mechanical toy, a toy 
locomotive, to amuse the occupant of the 
Presidential chair. 

Then, too, the absurdly bald subter- 
fuge Mr. Madden uses in saying that he 
is not suppressing my journal owing to 
its views, but because it ‘‘advertises” 
those views, is such a dangerous prece- 
dent. On this plea he would stop a man 
making a speech on the ground that the 
meeting had been “advertised.” 

Mr. Madden has another plea for his 
action. I used my journal primarily to 
advertise my speeches. 

In the first place this is not true and 
in the second place even if it were true 
it would be a new and dubious reason for 
suppressing a paper. On this ground it 
would be easy to suppress Mr. Bryan’s 
paper. Mr. Bryan really comes more un- 
der the ban than I do, for he gets paid 
for his speeches, while mine are free. I 
showed Mr. Madden that I had been pub- 
lishing my journal since December, 1900, 
and that for the first six months I had 
made no mention of any speech-making, 
I made no speeches. I explained to him 
that I was in the first place essentially a 
business man and had no time for any 
great amount of speech-making. That I 
was the owner of several orange ans 
walnut ranchcs in California and also had 
other businesses, and being in addition a 
director in a National Bank as well as of 
several other corporations. That editing 
my paper and handling my private busi- 
ness affairs was quite sufficient to keep 
me busy without my becoming a profes- 
sional lecturer. I also pointed out that 
he was passing judgment upon a journal 
which had been regularly published for 
thirty-seven issues by an examination of 
a single issue. That because this one 
issue had in it a list of my lectures he 
had formed the erroneous impression that 
all the other issues had contained such a 
schedule, whereas as a matter of fact I 
couid not remember of any such schedule 
ever having been so published before. 

YT also pointd out that the schedule was 
inno manner an advertisement of my lee- 
tures, as the paper containing it was is- 
sued after I had finished my tour. CHat- 
LENGE is palpably an impossible medium 


anyway to advertise a lecture. The only 
paper than can advertise a lecture 1s the 
local paper published in the place where 
the lecture is to take place. The sched- 
ule Mr. Madden objected to took up less 
than one column in a 16-page paper. 

This certainly does not look like I was 
conducting CHALLENGE as an advance 
program of my lecturing tour. : 

The most singular point of all is that 
after I actually convinced Mr. Madden 
himself of the absurdity or his first rul- 
ing that CHALLLENGE was merely a lec- 
ture program, that he then went off 
on a new tack altogether to argue on en- 
tirely new grounds that it was a paper 
designed “primarily for advertising pur- 
poses.” He said it was manifestly de- 
signed to sell my “ideas.” That inas- 
much as my stock in trade was admitted- 
ly and ostensibly “ideas” and that CHat- 
LENGE was admittedly the medium 
through which I offered my goods for 
sale that the logical conclusion was that 
CHALLENGE was primarily designed for 
“advertising purposes,” 

Now, really, Mr. President, what an- 
swer can one make to a man advancing 
such an absurd argument? Of course 
the unconscious humor of it is as fine as 
anything in the English language. I ap- 
preciate that side of it well enough, but 
nevertheless I don’t feel like paying a 
thousand dollars a month for even the 
very finest joke in the language. 

That is just what Mr. Madden’s bit 
of humor means to me if I continued pub- 
lishing CHALLENGE aS a weekly. I may 
say in justice to the gentleman, that after 
my talk he did agree to allow me to ap- 
ply for a re-entry for CHALLENGE, as you 
will see by his letter on the next page. 

However, this permission did nothing 
more than to give me another try at ed- 
iting a paper without advertising my 
ideas. 

Tt not only promised nothing for the 
future, but it conveyed no information 
that I would get my deposit money that 
I had put up on the back numbers. It 
was such an indefinite sort of a pro- 
gram for me to try to follow that I sim- 
ply chucked up the sponge on trying to 
publish a weekly and decided to make 
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CHALLENGE a month!) magazi 
; ; gazine. was lost when Mr. Madden was mad 
* e ° . b & = ii € 
eeu Mr. President, I must remind Third Assistant Postmaster-General, Tt 
you that the making of a gocd janitor is not too late to correct the error. : 


EOWIN ©. KPODEN, 


Too Mow. fa. Qiwgna, Post Osrics Sepang, 


GFMOK OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
TH YOUR REPLY. Perm TO GLAISIFIGATION DIVviaian, 
@ D. Mo. BWASMINGTON, 0.0, 
§3516. 
October 35,1901. 


Mr .H Gaylord Wilshire, 

Publisher of “The Challenge,* 

225 Fourth St., New York, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Referring to your call at the Department with refe 
ergnce ta the classification of "The Challenge,*® you 
are informed that the postmaeter at New York has been 
authorized to recaive a new application for entry of 
the paper to the second class of wail matter,with 
conditional deposit of postage at the third clase 
rate, 

This authority wag given with the understanding 
that the features which caused the recent denial ef 
the second class rates to the publication will be 


@liminated therefrom. 


> co Srabtse 


ifwnt Postmaster Gener 


Ten Years Ago Pestals on Credit 


_ It has been ten years since I took part Subscription postals for agents at 25 
in New York politics. Im Novernber, cents each, in lots of five, on credit. 
1891, I ran on the Socialist ticket for Each good for 6 months subscription. 
Attorney-General receiving 14,710 votes, Ten yearly postals for $5, on credit. 


MR. MADDEN PONDERS 


A man with a grievance is never 
wanted for a dinner companion. The 
fact that Third Assistant Postmaster- 
Gencral Mr. Madden has denied my pa- 
per, CHALLENGE, from the privilege of 
second-class rates constitutes not a griev- 
ance but an advertisement. However, 
to possibly protect some poor devil 
who cannot look at things with the calm 
eve of my philosophic self, I propose to 
tell my tale of woe. It will be brief. My 
paper CHALLENGE was regularly entered 
as second-class matter some nine months 
ago in Los Angeles where it was started. 
With the growing circulation I decided 
that New York was a better field for such 
a paper. I applied for a transfer of en- 
try from the Los Angeles post office to 
the New York post office. Was told that 
no transfer was allowed, but that I must 
apply as for an entirely new entry. Did 
so, entering the first number, 37, of 
CHALLENGE printed in New York which 
was practically identical with CHALLENGE 
as had been printed in Los Angeles. I 
never for an instant dreamed that there 
woulu be any question of the entry being 
accepted. In the meanwhile, pending ac- 
ceptance, I was compelled to deposit 
postage at third-class rates at one cent 
per copy, to be refunded provided the 
entry was accepted. After a couple of 
weeks wait I was astounded to get a 
letter from Mr. Madden announcing that 
the entry had been refused, no specific 
grounds being named. 


I went down to Washington and had 
a very unsatisfactory interview with Mr. 
Madden, inasmuch as the lines he laid 
down for me are practically impossible 
for any editor to follow. 

However, he did promise to review 
the matter again, but by that promise 
I find he meant that I would be permitted 
to make another re-entry and possibly 
forfeit the deposit money pzid upon my 
first two New York numbers. 


The particular infraction of the postal 
regulations he alleged that I made were: 


I. CHALLENGE was used to advertise 
my lectures. 
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2. CHALLENGE was used to advertise 
my “‘idcas.” 

In order that there might be no mis- 
understanding of Mr. Madden’s views I 
herewith present a copy of my letter to 
him and having had no reply I may con- 
sider that his silence gives assent to my 
interpretation of his ruling. 


October 3, 1901. 


Mr. Edwin C. Madden, Third Assistant Post- 

master, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I had supposed when I left you 
last Monday that there would be no question 
about me being permitted, pending your final 
decision, to post CHALLENGE as second-class 
matter without stamps, provided I deposited 
moncy to cover third-class rates. Ae 

I understood from you that your decision 
on this point was made, but that you would 
not be able to decide upon allowing me final 
entry for several days. However, when I 
asked the post-office to-day to allow me to 
post without stamps. they sa‘d that you had 
not advised them, and although I wired you 
this morning, I did not have any word from 
them that they had been advised at this hour 
of writing (5 p. m.). 

I would be greatly indebted if you could 
wire me upon receipt of this letter whether 
you will let me post as I desire, on deposit. 
It seems to me that you are not losing any- 
thing by this, and the chief difference to me 
is that it saves me the trouble of stamping 
30.090 separate parcels. 

I am anxious to conform fully to the post- 
office regulations, but from my conversation 
with you Monday, I fear that unless you give 
me very explicit information, we may come 
in conflict again, and this is something I do 
not desire. 

Your objection was based primarily. upon 
the erroneous idea that the paper was issued 
to advertise my lectures. I thought I fully 
disposed of this impression by showing you 
that out of thirty-nine issues, only two or 
three issues had any mention of my lectures, 
and that for the thirty-five issues I had no 
lecturing, nor did I speak of them at all, nor 
do I intend doing any to any extent in the 
future, and if do I do not intend to advertise 
them in CHALLENGE. However, after this 
matter was disposed of you stated that Crar- 
LENGE was primarily an advertising publica- 
tion, and as such was liable to be ruled out. 
You said that the goods advertised were my 
“ideas,” that you classified a man who manu- 
factured and sold “ideas” the same as you 
would a man who manufactured and sold soap 
or hams, and that the business of selling ideas 
and advertising them should not be discrimi- 
nated from any other manufacturing and ad- 
vertising business. While I disagree with 
you as to this view of the intent of the law, 
yet at the same time, if you are right and your 
decision holds, I must conform if I wish to 
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have the advantage of second-class rate. It is 
impossible for me as an editor not to advertise 
my views every time I express them, so if you 
will kindly intorm me to what extent I must 
limit the advertising feature of the expression 
I will be more able to conform to your rules 
and regulations. 

I would be glad to know if I have ex- 
pressed your opinion correctly, and if not, 
wish you would kindly inform me to that 
effect, as I do not wish to misinterpret your 
decision. 

Again asking you to wire me as to being 
able to post on deposit, pending your final 
decision, I am, Faithfully yours, 

H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE. 


As to the final outcome ot this arbi- 
trary suppression of my journal I can 
vouchsafe no answer. I only know that 
there seems to be practically no recourse 
in such a matter. If the people elect a 
President who appoints Mr. Madden and 
who refuses to either remove him or to 
force him to correct his mistakes, it 
would seem that nothing short of wait- 
ing four years for a change of Presidents 
is of avail. 

CHALLENGE is once more to be entered 
as an applicant for second-class rates 
with this current issue. 

It will be a month before I can inform 
my readers through these columns as to 
what decision has been made. In the 
meanwhile I would say that I have sunk 
several hundred dollars in the United 
States post office and if any young law- 
yer aspiring for fame wishes to negotiate 
with me on a contingent basis I will en- 
tertain a proposition, provided Mr. Mad- 
den does not melt his heart. I herewith 
give his last letter and invite everybody 
to make a guess on the melt: 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 4th 
instant, you are informed that the renewed 
application for the entry of CHALLENGE to 
the second class of mail matter, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879, has been received 
through the postmaster at New York. 

I shall arnive at a conclusion in the matter 
as early as possible, and acquaint you with 
the result. At the same time a ruling will be 
made as to the disposition of the excess over 
the pound rate of the conditional deposits of 
third-class postage made on the publication 
prior to the rejection of the primal application 
for entry at the post-office at New York. 
Very respectfully, Epwin C. MAppen, 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


’ tion, 


A WORLD TRUST 


Boston, Sept. 23.—A dispatch to the Tran- 
Script from Pittsburg says that two Pittsburg 
men, President James A, Chambers and Vice- 
President M. K. McMullin of the American 
Window Glass Co., are at the acad of the ef- 
fort to form a world’s trust in window glass. 
A dispatch from Brussels says they have a 
four months’ option in which to purchase all 
the salable glass factories in Belgium. When 
Messrs. Chambers and McMullin went abroad, 
it was with a view to making an agreement 
to curtail production and maintain prices at 
a protable point. It is expected that they will 
return to Belgium in December. 

The negotiations with independents, co-op- 
eratives and workers in America last spring 
were notably successful. A short fire has 
been secured, as the plants will not resume 
operations till November 1. All surplus stocks 
can be absorbed, and prices maintained at the 
present high level. Last year the window- 
glass business in America was aided by the 
Belgian strike. 


I take the above from the Evening 
Post. It 1s always a matter of wonder- 
ment to me that the editor of that staid 
old paper can give such an item of news 
indicating a new and remarkable develop- 
ment of industry and then not give even 
a line of comment in his editorial column. 

owever, it is easy enough of explana- 
He has nothing to say. The 
[Evening Post for many years was the 
leading exponent of the Jaisses faire 
theory of political economy. Give us 
free trade and an honest administration 
and the social problem is solved, it said. 
When the trusts first appeared no paper 
was louder than it in denunciation of 
what it called the “brigands of com- 
merce.” Up to that time I myself had 
heen more or less an admirer of the Post. 
I still persisted in the delusion that it was 
at least honest in its wrong theories. I 
wrote a number of letters to it in 1884- 
85 on the subject of trusts showing the 
injustice of blaming the capitalists for 
doing what the inexorable laws of trade 
forced them to do. 

I was not a Socialist then, but had 
sense enough anyway to see the absolute 
necessity of the trust to the capitalist. 
The Post refused to publish any of my 
letters, much to my astonishment, as I 


had thought until then that any one writ- 


ing to them upon such an important sub- 
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ject as the trust would be sure of a pub- 
lication. 

I have learned more about the art of 
modern journalism since then. The 
newspaper of to-day never, except aS a 
matter of necessity, tells the truth unless 
the truth happens to correspond with 
what it thinks its readers like. At that 
time the Post thought its readers wanted 
the trusts denounced as inexcusable nuis- 
ances. To have me come along and of- 
fer a reasonable excuse for their forma- 
tion and existence made it out silly to 
call for the abolition of the trust. As it 
could not answer me, it took the 
shortest way out of the difficulty by sup- 
pressing my letters. 

I am the only editor who always stands 
by and publishes anybody’s letter on any 
side of the political question. 

However, I must withdraw part of my 
criticism of the silence of the Post. It 
at last delivered itself a week after the 
news of the International Glass combina- 
tion and after I had written the forego- 
ing. This is from its editorial of Octo- 
ber I: 

The rapidity with which the Trust question 
has been coming to the front in Mexico has 
been plain from the progress recently made in 
railway consolidation in that country and the 
total reorganization of the country’s industry 
upon the basis of the “community-of-interests” 
principle. The “small producer” is, as usual, 
putting in his complaint, and his request for 
relief. Mine-owners urge that the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, which has 
absorbed most of the mines and nearly all of 
the smelters of Mexico, is now closing some 
of the best mines in the Sierra Mojada region, 
in its effort to control the output and the price 
of ores. It is now stated that President Diaz 
is considering the advisability of putting a 
check upon the growth of trusts by 
officially Asad Ha them. President Diaz 
may learn a useful lesson from the experience 
of the United States Congress, which prohib- 
ited Trusts by the Sherman Law with such 
effect that by 1900, according to Senator Han- 
na, “there was not a Trust in the United 
States.” As it appears to be American capi- 
talists that are causing trouble in Mexico, it 
may be that the Trusts have been driven to 
that country from the United States. It will 
be interesting to sce where they will go when 
they have been driven out of Mexico by 
President Diaz. 

mB 
. Further dispatches attest the progress that 
is being made by American capital in compe- 


tition with foreign. Recent announcements 
have given good ground for the belief that 
Americans may prove dangerous, not merely 
as sellers in European markets, but also_as 
competitive producers on foreign soil. The 
most noteworthy development of the sort was 
seen in the recent purchase of the English 
firm of Ogden's, Limited, by the American 
Tobacco Company—a step which has aroused 
serious apprehension not merely among Eng- 
lish tobacco manufacturers, but generally 
throughout the whole field of British industry. 
Further progress in the direction of American 
control of foreign industry has now been made 
by the Glass ‘I'rust’s acquisition of the Belgian 
glass factories at Charleroi. While the Trust 
has not: succeeded in obtaining the entire own- 
ership of the factories, it has acquired a large, 
if not controlling, interest. The Trust, with 
its enlarged scope, will now, it is thought, be 
able to govern the market and control wages. 
Taken in connection with other transfers of 
American capital to foreign fields of invest- 
ment, these two encroachments must be re- 
garded as highly significant. They indicate 
where the headship of industry is likely to be 
found in the future. They will be a source of 
disappointment to those who have laid stress 
on the difficulty of forming international com- 
binations of capital. They will, however, bring 
new problems to the attention of governments, 
and may raise the practical question whether 
the governments themselves are stronger than 
the Trusts. 


a 

It is not unamusing when it wonders 
where the dear little trust birds will roost 
when Hanna shoos them out of this 
country and Diaz shoos them from Mex- 
ico. 

It is still more amusing, although 
quite unconscious of it, however, in its 
plaintive query whether the trusts are 
stronger than the governments or not. 
The trusts some day may shoo the gov- 
ermments away and roost in the coop 
themselves, the Post evidently thinks. 

Let me tell you, Dear Post, that the 
trusts moved in long ago and the gov- 
ernments are simply their tenants at will. 

You don’t believe it? Well, you did 
not believe me when I predicted ten years 
ago that American capital would be so 
superabundant in this country that it 
would be forced to invest in Europe. 


tow 
Notice.—This magazine supplied to the 


trade by the American News Co. Re- 
turnable. 
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O’TIS INSIGNIFICANT 


| know that a man is often prone to 
exaggerate the importance of his own 
particular environment. However, I 
wish to distinctly declare that my resi- 
dence in Los Angeles has not made me so 
provincial that I have ever been un- 
aware of the exceeding insignificance of 
the editor of the Los Angeles Times, I 
forget his name for the moment. It 
would enlighten no one anyway. Of late 
years he has seemingly been running his 
paper for the one and particular object of 
vilifying Wilshire and his views. Or- 
dinarily such a course might be passed 
over without comment. In fact it might 
be regarded as a species of bastard ad- 
vertising having considerable value. 

However, the assassination of the 
President has led him into such extreme 
language that I feel called upon to point 
out the danger of allowing such unre- 
strained liberty of the press. Liberty is 
not license. 

The Times has long felt that almost 
any means of suppressing my views 
should be adopted. 

After the President was shot it could 
not resist displaying, with its professional 
weeping and wailing, its exultation that 
the foul deed would prove a means to- 
ward suppressing me. 

Let me quote from its editorial: 

“Some terrible shock was needed, perhaps, 
to restore the public mind and the public con- 
science to a normal appreciation and under- 
standing of the true significance of these 
crimes of society and our system of govern- 
ment. 

“The fateful blow has been delivered, and 
the whole nation is weeping and shuddering 
at the horror of it. If it shall serve to stir 
the public conscience to normal and whole- 
some action, even this supreme and pitiful 
sacrifice will not have been wholly in vain.” 

This is simply a paraflel of the work- 
ings of the diseased brain of Czolgosz 
that led to the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 

The anarchist looks over society and 
he, like the editor of the Times, sees a 
dreadful state of affairs. They both say to 
themselves “some terrible shock is needed 
to restore the public mind and public 


conscience.” The only ditference be- 
tween them is that the editor of the Times 
talks and the anarchist acts. 

The Times now says, in order no doubt 
to divert attention from itself on the 
“stop thief” theory: 

“While we have laws all too complex and 
too stringent regulating the conduct of citi- 
zens in certain directions, we have seemingly 
been blind to the dangers arising from the 
wanton, systematic and outrageous abuse of 
the privileges of free speech and a free press.” 

All this is quite true, but it is of course 
hard to determine exactly when sich 
men as the editor of the Times and his 
kidney should be transferred from the 
editorial office to the rock pile. Possibly 
a safe rule would be when a jury decides 
that they have not only attempted to hold 
a man up to public scorn and hatred by 
false allegations, but did so knowing that 
the allegations were false at the time of 
utterance. 

I reproduce in this issue two cartoons 
from the Times that have appeared since 
the assassination, which would probably 
land the editcr behind the bars if a law 
of this nature was now in force. It will 
be noticed that he classifies Socialists, 
with convicts, anarchists and the insane. 
All know the feeling in this country, and 
it is perfectly well founded and justified, 
against anarchists. They are a pestilen- 
tial nuisance and nobody more than the 
Socialist wishes- then out of the way. 
When now the Times classifies Socialists 
with such outcasts it is maliciously and 
deliberately endeavoring to incite the ig- 
norant to acts of violence against Social- 
ists. I say maliciously because, although 
the editor of the Times is ignorant of 
most things, still he has been informed 
repeatedly to my own personal knowl- 
edge as to the aims of Socialists and he 
himself is allowed the privilege of a per- 
sonal acquaintance of a number of men 
of wealth and position like myself 
who are avowed Socialists. It is readily 
admitted that the effect of his cartoons 
and editorials is just opposite that in- 
tended, inasmuch as the animus is too 
apparent, but the intent is there just the 
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same and it is the intent that is to be con- 
sidered. 

When an editor deliberately, repeatedly 
and maliciously endeavors to incite his 
readers to acts of violence against men 
whom he knows represent the intelligence 
and morality of his own community, 
there may be a certain truth in his con- 
tention that the liberty of the press is 
being abused. 

No ene to-day is howling more than 
the Times against Mr. Hearst, alleging 
that the cartoons in his paper led to the 
assassination of McKinley. I would like 
to know what ‘the editor of the Times 
would say in justification of himself if 
some weak-minded person should be led 
by his own cartoons to assassinate a So- 
cialist? Of course the editor would be 
glad of it, but he would no more dare to 
say So than do the avowed anarchist edi- 
tors dare rejoice at the assassination of 
Mechinley. 

If Hearst can be blamed for inciting to 
assassination then the editor of the 
Times can also be equally blamed. 

If there is one paper in this country 
worthy of suppression it 1s the Los An- 
geles Timcs. A paper that not only finds 
comfort in the assassination of McKinley 
for the reason that “perhaps some terrible 
shock was needed,” hut that has ever 
since that event repeatedly approved of 
the tactics of the anarchists by actions 
speaking far louder than words. 

Waite ayy 


fire You All Willing? 


Some months ago I proposed giving a 
prize to the state organization which 
showed the greatest number of CHAL- 
LENGE subscribers in that state. The 
many vicissitudes which CHALLENGE is 
passing through, the transfer from Cali- 
fornia, the suppresssion by the postmas- 
ter-general, etc., and finally its forced 
change from a weekly ts «. inunthly, 
have so thrown all calculauons out of 
joint that I think it is only faiv to all con- 
cerned to suggest a modification. 

If there is no objection I will extend 
the time of closing contest until June 1, 
and make the prize $250, payable in pos- 
tals at agent’s rate. 


Rev. T. McGrady 


To the Rev. L. IW. Mulhane, Literary 
Editor The Catholic Columbian, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: ae 

Sir:—In all history there is no crim: 

more dastard than that of “poisoning tlic 
wells,” so that all who go down to drink 
thereat stumble back again along the 
paths with toxins of death burning in 
cvery tissue. You have taken advantage 
of a time when men’s judgments are it- 
flamed by passion to pollute the Pierian 
spring. Under the feverish title of “The 
Red Flag—Cult of atheists anid Infidels 
the Curse of Our Day,” you adroitly in- 
clude Socialism with nihilism and anar- 
chy. With a show of fairness, which 
masks an ignorance hypertrophied be- 
yond the skill of the most clever mental 
surgery to cure, you write that “Soctal- 
ism in its milder form simply desires 
that government touch the people nearer 
than it does now in many of its public ac- 
tivities ; it advocates a governmental con- 
trol of railroads, telegraphs, etc., just as 
the postal service is now managed.” 

Under the present economic system of 
competitive industry, the government 

does, indeed, “touch” the people with a 

glad abandon, child-like ana bland; and 

will, no doubt, continue to “touch” them 
on behalf of its many public activities as 
long as the national debt remains unpaid 
to the Old Lady of Thread-needle Street. 

To speak of ‘Socialism in its milder 

form” is like speaking of trigonometry in 

its milder form, or of a subdued and 
meek table of logarithms. Socialism 
does not advocate a governmental con- 

trol of railroads, telegraphs, cte., but a 

public, co-operative ownership of all the 

means of production and distribution. 

Governmental control and co-operative 

public ownership are as different from 

each other as darkness is from light. In 

Germany, for instance, there is govern- 

mental control of railroads, telegraphs, 

etc., but the common people still pay the 
same taxes and continue to be “touched” 
on behalf of the many public activities. 

Furthermore, you write that ‘a large 
number of Socialists are in favor of 
bringing about their aims by violence 1f 
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need be—not having the patience to wait 
for the slow prccess of arousing the peo- 
ple by educating them up to such a point 
as to bring the end by legal means—by 
legislation.” Here, again, you are pois- 
oning the wells of truth. Socialism is, 
by its very nature, opposed to war, pil- 
lage, lawlessness, brute force, falsehood, 
and violence. lf here and there some 
dull-witted Socialist, made sullen by 
poverty and pain, cries out for vengeance, 
his violence is no more to be attributed 
to Socialism than the savage cruelty of a 
Torquemada is to be imputed to Cathol- 
icism. 

Following your article paragraph by 
paragraph, your next argument is, in the 
very groundwork of things, antecedently 
improbable. You state that “recently in 
Chicago—the Sunday after President 
McKinley was shot—at a large meeting 
of Socialists, a resolution was introduced 
protesting against the ponwar notion that 
Socialism and anarchy are identical and 
a motion to lay it on the table was carried 
by a large vote.” Where was this big 
meeting held? Who presided thereat? 
From what source did you get your ac- 
count of it? Doubtless, from the capitai- 
istic Associated Press. Suppose that the 
item had been like this: “Recently at a 
large meeting of Catholics in Chicago— 
the Sunday after President McKinley 
was shot—a resolution was introduced 
protesting against the popular notion 
that Catholicism and atheism are iden- 
tical and a motion to lay it on the table 
was carried by a large vote.” Would 
you not, at once, say that the report was 
antecedently incredible? And yet there 
is a strict parity here; for it is a popular 
notion in many parts of America that 
Catholics are not Christians. 

Going on with your writing, you aver 
that “many of these men are avowed 
atheists”; and you appeal for proof to 
J: L. Alden’s criticism of Hall Caine’s 
novel, The Eternal City. You forget 
that this sort of argument has, attached 
to its business end, a patent, double-ac- 
tion, recalcitrant mechanism which is 
likely to scatter your cerebral cortices 
about the neighboring landscape. Let 
me show you in what way it works so 


that in future you may know how to keep 
a dignified distance from it. 

Taking the hero of a novel as a type 
of any class, we can apply Mr. Alden’s 
criticism to every profession. The 
scheming Cardinal Grandison and the in- 
triguing Mgr. Berwick in Disraeli’s Lo- 
thair might be cleverly whitewashed by 
saying that if Lord Beaconsfield knew 
anything of Englishmen, he would know 
that English prelates and English laymen 
are to a man saints and sages, in fact if 
not in word. This is a rule which will 
work both ways. The many prelates 
pilloried in Dante’s Inferno, the gay 
churchmen in Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
the friars of Dijon in Campbell’s poerns, 
the wily ecclesiastics in Victor Hugo's 
novels, need more explaining away than 
Hall Caine’s David Rossi. Dante, Boc- 
caccio, Disraeli, Campbell, and Victor 
Hugo, it may be remarked in passing, 
stand higher in the world of letters than 
the author of The Deemster. Coming 
down to the contemporaries of Hall 
Caine, the rule of Mr. Alden’s criticism 
will need stretching to a still greater 
tension when dealing with Mer. Moretti, 
Mgr. Gherardi, and Pere Vergniaud in 
Miss Corelli’s Master Christian, and 
Cardinal Montanelli in Voynich’s Gadfly. 

Socialism does not beget atheism any 
more than chemistry begets infidelity. 
Socialism is an economic science, not a 
religious creed. We must look else- 
where for the causes of atheism than in 
Socialism. The so-called father of the 
Democratic party, Thomas Jefferson, 
was an infidel; and Robert Ingersoll, the 
agnostic, was a leading Republican in his 
day. The early Fathers o1 the Church 
were, as a rule, Socialists and they 
showed no tendencies toward atheism. 
For a more detailed account of their 
fearless championship of the masses I 
refer you to Brentano’s Die Arbeiterver- 
Sicherung gemass der heutigen Wirth- 
schaftsordung. (Leipzig, 1879.) 

You state, further, that “some Social- 
ists ate in favor of a peaceable and equal 
division of all wealth, so as to make each 
man own just as much as his neighbor.” 
You do not know even the alphabet of 
Socialism. Wealth is the stored-up pro- 
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duct of labor. It belongs only to the 
man who has honestly earned it. “You 
received your fortune by inheritance,” 
says St. John Chrysostom, “so be it! 
Therefore, you have not sinned personal- 
ly, but how do you know that you may 
not be enjoying the fruits of theft and 
crime committed before you?” (In 
Epist. i. and Tim., 12.) Under Socialism 
millionaires would disappear by a pro- 
cess of elimination, not of division, of 
their fortunes. The people would take 
over all the means of production and dis- 
tribution; and every man would receive 
the full product of his toil. Competition 
would cease, and with the cessation of 
competition the exploitation of the work- 
ingman would end. It would be im- 
possible for the rich man to continue 
in possession of his millions when he 
could no longer buy labor in an open 
market and make large margins of in- 
terest, profit, and rent. His money could 
not, therefore, be multiplied. The prin- 
cipal would not be kept intact and in- 
creased by interest, profit, and rent; and 
would, in course of time, diminish to 
such a point as would force the rich man 
himself to become a producer. 

Again, you say that Socialism would 
“put a premium on laziness and inactivity 
and the result would be that men would 
not labor, if they found that all the 
fruits were to be distributed to others.” 
Socialism would do quite the contrary ; 
for every man would receive the full fruit 
of his labor. Socialism does not believe 
in dividing up; and the man who will not 
work must starve. You should bear in 
mind, moreover, that laziness is a disease 
of the tissues, not of the will. As I 
have remarked elsewhere, “‘some were 
born tired, because their mothers labored 
like galley slaves during gestation, and 
the unborn foetus has been impregnated 
with ennui and lassitude, and comes into 
the world cursed with physical debility.” 
(Socialism and the Labor Problem, p. 
27.) The inexorable law of heredity 
stamps them with the worn out nerves 
and life-cells of generations of over- 
work. Under Socialism all the marvel- 
lous labor-saving machinery of our times 
would enable men to doa day’s work in 


two or three hours, and the danger of 
physical degeneration would be removed 
and, therefore, the causes of laziness. 

You tell a story of a friend whose pet 
pe was, “Working for humanity.” 

ou seem to fancv that this Socialist was 
routed, bag and baggage, by the clergy- 
man with. whom he was conversing: for 
you relate that “just at the close of the 
conversation, the clergyman noticed two 
Sisters of Charity from a nearby hospital, 
crossing the street and said: ‘Do you 
see those two women crossing the 
street?’ He replied, ‘Yes; why?’ The 
answer was: ‘Well, those two women are 
doing more for humanity in one day than 
you are in a month.’ Our friend, look- 
ing crestfallen, replied: ‘Well, I guess 
you are about right.’” With all due re- 
respect for, and high appreciation of, 
these good Sisters of Charity, I protest 
against the comparison. From what 
source did these Sisters get the funds to 
build the hospital? Ultimately out of the 
stolen products of labor. The working- 
man, under the present economic system, 
gets only one-fifth of the product of his 
labor. The capitalist robs him of the re- 
maining four-fifths; and—as a salve to 
his conscience—gives a small fraction of 
his stealings to some ostentatious charity. 
In its last analysis, the hospital is built by 
the toiler and the good Sisters of Charity 
are merely making restitution to the la- 
borer, not bestowing unearned charity 
upon humanity. 

In conclusion, I challenge you to de- 
bate the principles of Socialism in the 
columns of your paper, or on the public 
stage. If you have erred through a lack 
of precise knowledge, I am willing to in- 
struct you in the true science of Social- 
ism. In any case, I will not stand idly 
by and let you misrepresent the principles 
and demands of Socialism in a great 
Catholic paper whose loftiest purpose 
should be the spread of Truth at all 
hazard. Respectfully yours, 


Woe 


Pastor St. Anthony’s Church, 7 
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Gurselves as Others See Us 


Mr. Wilshire is a well-built man of 
peeps thirty-five years. He wears a 

an Dyke beard, tan shoes, a shirt 
waist, and with a light suit, the trousers 
of which were rolled up at the bottom, he 
impressed the audience as a man of the 
world who through personal contact 
with it had learned the lessons which he 
sought to impress upon his hearers. 
Mr. Wilshire launched into a definition 
of Socialism, illustrating his point with 
the accepted theory of the earth’s forma- 
tion. He said scientists believed at 
some future time the earth would be a 
dead planet from lack of heat within, but 
that this danger did not interest the pres- 
ent gencration, as the time of the catas- 
trophe was too far distant. People, he 
said, become so accustomed to conditions 
that they do not think of the solution of 
the vexing problems confronting them. 
With Socialism, as with the theory of the 
earth’s inevitable fate, the end seems so 
far away that it is hard indeed to get 
people interested in what is in reality 
the only solution of the present evils of 
government. ‘‘People look upon Social- 
ism,” he said, “as an iridescent dream, 
and it is this idea that I want to punc- 
ture.” ; 

Beginning with the assertion that the 
workers were the great consuming class, 
Mr. Wilshire said: ‘“Workmen are not 
paid now in proportion to what they 
earn for their employers. Instead, they 
are paid by the scale of what the em- 
ployer can duplicate them for. Conse- 
quently the employed man competes for 
bread with the unemployed man, and as 
a restilt none, under existing conditions, 
can hope to gain more than a bare liv- 
ing.” To illustrate, he said a certain 
class of men builded a labor-saving ma- 
chine and threw a number of men out 
of employment. Then there is nothing 
for these unemployed men to do but to 
build a better labor-saving machine, dis- 
employing even a larger number. “If 


this process goes on for ages,” he said, | 


“what is to be the finish? ‘ 
“Tt will simply come to the point 


where a Gould or a Rockefeller will ' 


press the button and the machine will do 


the rest, and in the meantime those who 
have made this possible, will starve. The 
thing for the workmen to do is to step 
in now, push the Goulds and Rockefel- 
lers, with all the other money kings, 
aside and say “We will take our turn at 
pressing the button; we will live for a 
time in the great house built by our own 
hands.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Wilshire allowed the audience to ask 
questions at will, and seemed to take 
great pleasure in answering all queries. 
The local organization is well pleased 
with the meeting.—The Sun, Springfield, 
Ohio, Sept. 4. 

kre 
The Suppression of Challenge 


THE CHALLENGE, a weekly Socialistic 
publication owned and edited by H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, son of a millionaire, 
has been barred from circulation in the 
mails at newspaper rates by Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Madden. 

Mr. Wilshire, in announcing the “sup- 
pression” of his paper, says that he had 
a circulation of 30,000, the postage of 
which at third-class rates would amount 
to $300 weekly. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Madden told Mr. Wilshire that the 
CHALLENGE was merely an advertising 
sheet. ‘The mere fact,” he said, “that 
you sell your ideas instead of your soap, 
does not tet you escape.” 

In his editorial valedictory, Mr. Wil- 
shire says: “I do not wish to misrepre- 
sent Mr. Madden. He and I have very 
widely divergent views regarding the 
throwing of ham, soap and ideas into the 
same category of goods for sale.” 

Wilshire came to New York a month 
ago from Los Angeles, Cal., where his 
paper was formerly published. Shortly 
after the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley, Wilshire was accused, wrong- 
fully he declares, of making an inciting 
speech in York, Pa—New York World. 

rk 


Men boast of their great actions, but 
they. are oftener the effect of chance than 
design. Men’s actions are not to be 
judged of at first sight—-Rochefoucauld. 
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The Significance of 


a HE REAL DANGER of the 
¥ = trust exists not in what it 
is to-day but in what it 
promises to-morrow. Most 
writers on the trust have 
confined themselves too 
much to expatiating upon 
the most palpable features 
of the trust. Anyone can 
see the menace to our insti- 
tutions involved in the 
change from industry con- 
ducted on a _ democratic 
competitive system to an autocratic mo- 
nopolistic system. Anyone can see the 
menace to labor when there is but one 
employer instead of a hundred. Anyone 
can see that when the production of a 
commodity is controlled by a trust that 
prices may be put up to exorbitant fig- 
ures. I say all these points are so evi- 
dent that it is a waste of time pointing 
them out. 

Not only is it a waste of time to run 
over and over again these manifest dan- 
gers of the trust, but the remedies pro- 
posed for their elimination are usually 
so absurd that their proposal constitutes 
another waste of time. 

It is the indication of what is to come 
that constitutes the dangerous signifi- 
cance of the trusts. 

The trust signifies the near approach 
of a tremendous and insoluble Unem- 
ployed Problem and it is upon this point 
this article proposes to dwell. 

A great change in public opinion re- 
garding the trust issue has occurred in 
the last few years. It is not so long ago 
when all our public men and newspapers 
had but one solution: for the problem; 


he Trust -- 


H. Gaylord 
Wilshire 


“the trust must be destroyed,” they said. 
‘To-day nobody in his right senses looks 
to the possibility of the destruction of 
trusts. Trusts are now admitted to be 
the inevitable result of our competitive 
economic system. 

I do not propose to devuie any great 
attention to a demonstration of this in- 
evitability of the trust, as I regard such 
a task as practically superfluous. 

The point I care more to dwell upon 
is not the tnevitability of the trust, which 
will be generally agreed upon, but upon 
the tmpossibility, in an economic sense, 
of the permanence of the trust. Let me 
say at once, before I raise false hopes in 
the breast of any classical economist, 
that I do not propose to show that trusts 
must fall to pieces of their own weight 
and that competition must be restored 
owing to the entrance of fresh capital into 
the field attempted to be monopolized by 
the trust. That would be an extremely 
silly position for me to take after having 
asserted the inevitability of the trust. 

Neither am I attempting a glittering 
paradox by first asserting the inevitability 
of the trust and in the next breath its 
impossibility. The theory which I shall 
attempt to clearly demonstrate is that the 
natural and inevitable evolution of our 
industrial system is from competition un- 
der private ownership to monopoly under 
private ownership, and from monopoly 
under private ownership to monopoly un- 
der public ownership. In claiming the 
impossibility of the permanence of pri- 
vate monopoly, I speak simply from the 
standpoint of the political economist, and 
I leave out of consideration political and 
industrial changes that might or might 
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not be brought about by the voluntary 
uprising of a long-suffering and indig- 
nant people. 

Public ownership of industry might be 
brought about next month if the people 
had a sufficient desire to effect it. It is 
not to the “might be” I appeal, but to the 
“must be.” I shall endeavor to prove 
that public ownership, otherwise Social- 
ism, 1s not inevitable because it is desir- 
able, but because it comes into the cate- 
gory of the inexorably necessary. My 
first task is to prove the necessity of the 
trust. My next is to prove the necessity 
of Socialism. 

The trust arose from the desire of the 
manufacturers to protect themselves from 
over-production and the consequent mad 
and suicidal struggle to dispose of their 
surplus stock. 

Over-production arises because our 
productive capacity has been developed 
to the highest degree with labor-saving 
machinery operated by steam and elec- 
tricity, while our consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage sys- 
tem which limits the laborers, who con- 
stitute the bulk of our gonsumers, to the 
mere necessities of life. I will not tire 
you with long statistics exhibiting the 
enormous strides that have taken place in 
the productive capacity of men due to 
modern machinery, nor will I harrow 
your souls with the well-worn details of 
the narrow, sordid life of squalor lived 
by millions of our workers. It is patent 
that the day worker of to-day consumes 
but little if any more of the necessities of 
life than did his grandfather of 50 years 
ago. 

eThe consumption of beef, flour, pota- 
toes, coffee, tobacco, wool, etc., has varied 
little if any per capita in the last 50 years. 
Every student of history knows in a 
general way that the ordinary laborers 
of this country 50 or even 100 years ago 
lived in a fair degree of comfort, were 
warmly clad in their homespun and com- 
fortably housed in their log cabins. The 
best proof of their condition was their 
notoriously fine physical development, 
longevity, and freedom from disease. 
The average family was from 10 to 14, 
and neither the husband nor the wife felt 


the dread of an addition to the family 
that is so characteristic of to-day. 

I do not think any fair-minded person 
can but adinit that the modern day-labor- 
er on his $1.50 per day, and very uncer- 
tain of that, living in a city, wearing 
shoddy clothes, breathing sewer gas, eat- 
ing tuberculous beef, drinking typhoid 
bacilli in his milk and fusel oil in his 
whisky, and absorbing intellectual gar- 
bage from his yellow journal, has had 
any great augmentation in the pleasures 
of life through the inventions of the mar- 
velous nineteenth century. 

But it may be pertinently asked, 
“Where has disappeared this immense 
stream of products that is the result of 
the labor of the nation applied to modern 
machinery ?” 

Taking the product of labor as a whole, 
it flows into two broad channels, one to 
the capitalists, the holders of wealth, and 
one to the workers. The ordinary work- 
ers must be given enough to keep them 
in efficient condition. Part of the work- 
ers, the aristocracy of labor, the trade- 
unionists and skilled labor generally, the 
proletarians who sell their brains rather 
than their hands, may get something 
above the mere necessities; but, broadly 
speaking, competition prevents any great 
augmentation of the share that goes to 
labor beyond that of the mere necessities. 

The whole of the remainder of the 
product of labor falls into the lap of the 
holders of wealth simply as a rent, with 
no economic necessity on their part of 
doing anything in return for it. 

Witness the enormous income of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and the Count- 
ess Castellane, representing abroad the 
Vanderbilt and Gould wealth, and dis- 
cover if you can any return they may 
make to the American people. It is pos- 
sible that somebody might strain his im- 
agination into believing that the Astors, 
the Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts, 
who between them have an income some- 
thing like $200,000,000 per year, perform 
some economic good in return, but I 
doubt if their most generous retainer 
would say that a hundred thousand a 
year each would not be sufficient com- 
pensation considering that our college 
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professors average less than $1,000. 

The stream of wealth flowing into the 
coffers of the rich is itself again divided 
into two streams, one of which goes to 
satisfy what they are pleased to regard as 
their necessities of existence, a wonderful 
conglomerate of beefsteaks, truffles, 
champagne, automobiles, private cars, 
steam yachts, golf balls, picture galleries, 
food and clothing for their servants, etc., 
all classified under the general head of 
consumables and denominated by the 
general term of “spent” money. 

The other division of the stream of 
wealth flowing to the rich is what is 
termed “saved” money, and goes into 
the building of new machinery of produc- 
tion, new railroads, canals, iron furnaces, 
mills, etc. It is this last channel for the 
“saved” money that has been the great 
sluice-way for carrying off the surplus 
product of labor and so avoiding the 
constant menace of a money plethora in 
our industrial system. 

Notwithstanding that the prodigality 
of the American rich in unbounded lux- 
ury is the wonder of the ages, still the 
percentage of the very rich is so small 
that all their efforts in lavish “spending” 
have had little effect economicaily com- 
pared with the wealth they have been 
forced to “save,” owing to lack of in- 
genuity in discovering modes for “spend- 
ing.” There is a grim satisfaction in the 
reflection that the “saving” capacity of 
the nation is increased by this concentra- 
tion of wealth. Thrift is no longer a 
difficult virtue when it requires more 
labor and pains to “spend” than it does 
to “save,” and this is the predicament of 
the very rich Americans. 

No man cares for two dinners, and 
when Mr. Rockefeller with his $100,000,- 
000 a year inccme “spends” over a thou- 
sand dollars per day on himself and his 
household, he finds it probabiy both 
pleasanter and easier to “save” the re- 
mainder than to lay awake nights devis- 
ing bizarre ways to “spend” it How- 
ever, as the condition of affairs now is in 
the business world, it must be admitted 
that it is about as difficult for him to dis- 
cover channels to invest his savings as it 
is to mvent ways to “spend” it. I pity 


him. Some thirty years or more ago 
when Rockefeller first went into the 
business of refining oil, he was not then 
bothered with the problem of investing 
his profits. First, because they were not 
then so large as to be cumbersome; and, 
secondly, because the oil business ‘itself 
was a fairly profitable one, and he had a 
natural place there to re-invest his earn- 
ings. 

Others in the business, his competitors, 
did the same. Finally the capacity for 
refining oil becarne greater than the mar- 
ket demanded. Each refiner was bound 
to get rid of his surplus product at any 
price, and the price of the surplus de- 
termined the price of the whole. Ruin 
stared them in the face. Over-produc- 
tion must be curtailed. The Standard 
Oil Trust was born. 

All this has been brought out time and 
again in the many federal and state in- 
quiries into the Standard Oil Trust. 
Rockefeller completely proved his case 
in the Congressional investigation of 
1888, that competition was ruining his 
business and that combination had be- 
come an absolute necessity. In fact, 
there has never been any questioning of 
his testimony establishing these facts. 
The politicians, however, thought it was 
a chance to make political capital, and 
urged the destruction of the oil trust, not 
attempting in the least to controvert 
Rockefeller’s statement of facts showing 
that combination was an absolute neces- 
sity. However, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the politicians to overturn the 
laws of nature and make water run up 
hill, Rockefeller persisted in combining 
and making money instead of following 
their plan of competing and losing 
money. 

The only reason that capitalists in the 
oil business over-invested in that business 
was because the opportunities for the in- 
vestinent of capital in other industries 
promised no better returns. 

Capital, like water, seeks its own level. 
When no trust is on guard to intimidate 
investors, abnormally large profits will 
induce the flow of fresh capital to any: 
business until profits are reduced to the 
normal. Fence, as it may be inferred, if 
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capital was investing in oil refineries not- 
withstanding the unpromising out!ook, 
it was doing so because other businesses 
were in the same state of plethora and 
could offer no better inducements. ‘That 
this was true is fully substantiated by the 
subsequent formation of trusts in other 
lines of manufacture to prevent the very 
same plethora of capital that had been 
affecting the oil business. The great in- 
dustrial undertakings of the world are 
practically finished as far as present de- 
velopments indicate. 

As the late David A. Wells says in his 
“Recent Economic Changes”: “Tt would 
seem indeed as if the world during all 
the years since the inception of civiliza- 
tion has been working upon the line of 
equipment for industrial effort—invent- 
ing and perfecting tools ana machinery, 
building workshops and factories, and 
devising instrumentalities for the easy 
communication of persons and thoughts ; 
that this equipment having at last been 
made ready, the work of using it has, for 
the first time in our day and generation, 
fairly begun; and also that every com- 
munity under prior or existing conditions 
of use and consumption, is becoming sat- 
urated, as it were, with its results.” 

There is no country in which the in- 
dustrial machinery is aot only so thor- 
oughly completed, but actually over-com- 
pleted, if I may coin a word, as in the 
United States. We are saturated with 
capital and can absorb no more. [in nor- 
mal cond’tions the machinery of prodduc- 
tion will produce more in three days than 
we can consume in a week. The present 
boom is recognized by all as destined to 
be of a most ephemeral nature, and exist- 
ing conditions no criterion to judge by. 
While over-production makes manifest 
the desirability of combination, yet de- 
sirability does not necessarily irean prac- 
ticability. i 

As a getivral law in economics it may 
be stated that the tendency to combina- 
tion increases as the number of conpeti- 
tors decreases and the amount of capital 
for each competing plant increases. The 
tendency for heth these conditions to 
manifest themselves in our industrial 
world is too well known to mention, 


In 1880 there were 1,943 plants with 
a combined capital of $62,000,000 manu- 
facturing agricultural implements; in 
1890 there were but gto plants, while the 
capital invested had more than doubled. 
The number of plants engaged in manu- 
facture of leather decreased in the same 
period from 5,424 to 1,596, while the 
capital involved increased from 67 to 81 
millions. When the statistics for 1900 
are published, the trend to concentration 
will be still more clearly shown. 

As has been delineated, the volume of 
production has been constantly rising 
owing to the development of modern 
machinery. There were two main chan- 
nels to carry off these products. One 
channel carrying off the product destined 
to be consumed by the workers, and the 
other channel carrying all the remainder 
to the rich. The worker’s channel is in 
rock-bound banks that cannot enlarge 
owing to the competitive wage system 
preventing wages rising pro rata with 
increased efficiency. Wages are based 
upon cost of living, and not upon efficien- 
cy of labor. The miner in the poor mine 
gets the same wages per day as the miner 
in the adjoining rich mine. The owner 
of the rich mine gets the advantage—not 
his laborer. The channel which conveys 
the goods destined to supply the rich is 
itself again divided into two streams. 
One stream carries off what the rich 
“sperid” on themselves for the necessities 
and luxuries of life. The other is simply 
an “overflow” stream, carrying off their 
“savings.” The charinel for spending, 
i.¢., the amount wasted by the rich in lux- 
uries, may broaden somewhat, but owing 
to the small number of those rich enough 
to indulge in whims it can never be great- 
ly enlarged, and at atry rate it bears such 
a small relative proportion to the other 
channel that in no event can much hope 
of avoiding a flood of capital be looked 
for from this division. The rich will 
never be so ingenious as to spend enough 
to prevent over-production. The great 
safety overflow channel which has been 
continuously more and more widened and 
deepened to carry off the ever-increasing 
flood of new capital is that division of the 
stream which carries the savings of the 
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rich, and this is not only suddenly found 
to be incapable of further enlargement, 
but actually seems to be in the process of 
being dammed up. 

And why not? Man’s material wants 
are limited, no matter how unlimited may 
be kis spiritual ones. If one bridge is 
sufficient to carry me from New York to 
Brooklyn, then two will be a surplus. 
When one car line is built on Broadway, 
there is no room or necessity for more. 

It is superfluous to point out that with 
wages determined by competition a 
workingman can create no effective de- 
mand for the satisfaction of his spiritual 
wants. He is lucky enough to get the 
necessities of life and is not fool enough 
to refuse a wage because it does not af- 
ford luxuries when he secs a man over 
his shoulder only too willing and anxious 
to accept it if he should refuse the offer. 

Let us cast a broad sympathetic look 
over the surface of the United States, 
with the perplexed eye of a man with a 
million dollars or more looking for a 
promising and safe investment. Would 
he care to build another transcontinental 
railway? I think not. There are too 
manv already. Would he care to go into 
wheat-growing? Not if he is not in need 
of a guardian. One year it pays, then 
for the next three years there is either 
10 crop on account of drought, or there 
is low price owing to over-production, 
and the wheat-grower has no chance of 
forming a trust. Too many farmers to 
combine: it is difficult enough to get 
ten men into a combination, but when 
you have 10,000 it is manifestly an im- 
possibility. 

Is there one single industry which he 
could find that is of a sufficiently large 
nature to warrant the investment of a 
large capital that is not palpably over- 
done? As for smaller industries there 
is a concensus of opinion in the business 
world that there are practically none 
promising good returns, and that the 
only ones that seem to be good are of a 
parasitic nature which live like the mice 
in a gtanary, escaping competition of 
large capitalists, owing to their insignifi- 
cance, 

The channel which carries off the sur- 


plus wealth for the upbuilding of new in- 
dustries we can imagine sub-dividing it- 
self into a many-branched delta, each 
mouth furnishing the needed supply for 
each particular industry. When there 
was no over-supply of capital in an in- 
dustry the capitalists controlling that 
particular branch of the delta flowing to 
their industry used all efforts to widen 
and deepen that particular channel. 
When finally they had received all 
the capital they wished, and they had 


formed their trust, the process was re- 


versed. It was as if they had thrown a 
dam across the entrance of their delta 
and diverted their small stream back into 
the main stream to be distributed 
through the other mouths and into other 
industries. 

With this metaphor before you it is 
easy to see that with the closing of suc- 
cessive deltas by successive trusts -so 
much the greater becomes the supply for 
the other mouths and so much the sooner 
does it become imperative that the capi- 
talists in other industries throw across 
their protective dam. As in a real river, 
so it is with our imaginary river. When 
a number of mouths are dammed up, the 
river no longer can find a sufficient exit 
through the remaining mouths, and it 
has’a strong tendency to overflow the 
first dams put up, which will require 
strengthening if they are to remain se- 
cure. This is seen in our industrial 
world when a trust is submerged either 
by outside capital in general or the con- 
centrated wealth of some other trust 
making an onslaught upon it. 

Rockefeller, with his enormous surplus 
income, which he is bound to “save” and 
cannot from the very nature of things 
find room to invest in his own confessed- 
ly overdone oil business, is constantly 
forced to seek out new industrial fields 
to conquer. He is the modern Alexander 
the Great of our industrial field, sighing 
for more worlds to conquer. He has 
already taken possession of the electric 
light and gas plants of New York City. 
He is fast coming into control of the 
iron industry. He already owns the Lake 
Superior mines and the lake transporta- 
tion service, and his only competitor in 
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the. manufacture of iron is Carnegie, who 
is simply waiting to make terms of sur- 
render.* He will soon be in complete 
control of the railways of the United 
States. He is about to control the cop- 
per mines of the United States. He is in 
control of the largest banks in New 
York. When Rockefeller gets control of 
an industry the temptations for outside 
capital to enlist against him are not over- 
powering. 

The proof that trusts are inevitable as 
a protection against the rising flood of 
capital is simply overwhelming, both in 
theory and in fact. It seems most palpa- 
ble that every industry in this country 
must in time fall into the power of the 
trust. The trust with its enormous cap- 
ital not only gives our domestic capital- 
ists better opportunities for competition 
with foreigners in foreign neutral mar- 
kets, but it is itself, by damming up the 
old and natural domestic channels for 
investment, actually forcing itself to cut 
out new channels for its overthrow. 

The present immense flood of surplus 
capital in the United States is shown by 
the treasury balance showing the greatest 
stock of gold on hand ever known. The 
banks are over-laden with money. In- 
terest was never known to be at such a 
low rate. All this, too, with industries 
in a most healthy condition. What 
money will be worth when the “boom” 
is over is indeed a problem. For the 
first time in history, American money is 
entering into the world’s markets as a 
buyer of bonds of foreign nations. Re- 
cently, when England had to borrow 
$50,000,000 to defray the expenditures 
on account of the Boer war, America 
took half of the loan and would have 
taken it all if she had been allowed. The 
American gold now building railways in 
China would never be there, if there 
were opportunities for home investment. 
Is it not significant that Mr. Yerkes has 
left Chicago in order to build electric 
railways in London, or that Pierpont 
Morgan is buying English steamships? 

Chauncey Depew says that we are pro- 


*This article was published as a tract a 
year previous to parce surrender. I leave 
it stand as it read—H. G. 


ducing 2,000 million dollars worth of 
goods every year more than the home 
market can absorb; that we must ex- 
tend our foreign markets if we wish to 
avoid a great Unemployed Problem 
arising from our domestic manufacturers 
being unable to hire men to make goods 
that cannot be sold. That American capi- 
talists fully realize this is shown by their 
aggressive entry into foreign manufac- 
turing fields. Here is a specimen de- 
spatch: 
Special Cable Despatch to The Sun. 

Lonvon, Sept. 23.—The latest American in- 
vasion of England is the report of a syndi- 
cate in New York, which is negotiating to 
obtain control of one of the largest insurance 
offices in Great Britain. It is understoo.l that 
the terms offered are generous enough to meet 
the approval of the shareholders of the com- 
pany. 

Mark Hanna says that we are produc- 
ing one-third more than we can consume. 
We must have foreign markets, says he. 

The late President McKinley only a 
day or so before his assassination made a 
speech declaring that foreign markets 
must be obtained by reciprocity treaties 
and that this was absolutely essential to 
our further industrial progress. 

President Roosevelt has also declared 
that we must have an outlet for our pro- 
ductions abroad as the domestic market 
no longer suffices. All this is exactly in 
line with my argument, as to preinises, 
but I disagree as to remedy. In the first 
place most of the goods that the foreigner 
formerly gave us in exchange for our do- 
mestic productions can now be made both 
cheaper and better at home than abroad 
and therefore we do not find any advan- 
tage in trading. There was a day when 
we traded off our wheat for English 
steel rail, but we can now make steel 
rail cheaper than England. We still have 
our wheat to sell but we no longer find 
it profitable to take steel rail in exchange. 
As will be seen from the following cir- 
cular recently issued by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, the United States is no 
longer dependent upon France or any 
other country for its silk goods, and 
hence another important item of foreign 
exchange is about to lose its power as a 
purchasing agent of our pro:lucts: 
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The Silk Association of America has just 
issued a carefully prepared review of trade 
conditions for the silk season of 1900-1901. 
Among the features of the review are the 
following: . 

“Silk manufacturing in the United States 
in the year just closed has been more pru- 
dently conducted than in the previous sea- 
son, The quantity of raw silk imported for 
the mills was 8,886,670 pounds, as contrasted 
with 10,965,008 for the previous twelve months, 
or say a reduction of 19 per cent. Prices of 
raw matcrial have been more uniform, and in 
this respect manufacturers have not been sub- 
ject to the losses of the previous season. Com- 
petition has been keen, however, in the prod- 
ucts; in fact, it grows more so month by 
month and day by day, and a very small mar- 
gin of profit must be reckoned on as a perma- 
nent factor in this branch of the textile indus- 
try. The great equipment of the silk mills in 
machinery now, say 36,000 broad looms and 
7,000 ribbon loome and all run by power, is 
evidence sufficient that the domestic silk manu- 
facturers are fully up to the demand of the 
consuming markets of the United States. 
There are now one million ‘throwing’ spindles 
in the country and a proportionate number of 
accessory spindles, such as winding, doubling 
and reeling. 

“If all these facilities were in constant use 
throughout the year the supply of manufac- 
tured products would be in excess of the de- 
mand from consumers.—N. Y. Sun, Oct. 10. 


In fact, the foreign goods that can be 
profitably imported into our country is 
getting narrowed down to agricultural 
froductions from the tropics. It is evi- 
dent that the importation of such goods 
cannot offset our balance of exports. 
Last year we exported 600 million dol- 
lars worth of commodities more than we 
imported. After taking away the money 
spent by American tourists abroad, re- 
mittances for interest on foreign loans 
and freights paid foreigners on ocean 
transportation, there is evidently still a 
heavy credit balance in our favor. Now 
the foreigner may go into debt for our 
goods for a certain period, but it 
cannot, on the face of things, be a per- 
manent method of trading to give a man 
more than he gives you. There must 
either be a settlement some day or the 
other or the trading will be stopped by 
one party going bankrupt. In this in- 
stance it is Europs that is going bank- 
rupt and when she confesses she cannot 
pay America, then America herself, with 
her heaviest customer a bankrupt, will 
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not be very far from bankruptcy. 

We will not take European goods to 
settle our trade balance and she cannot 
give us gold. How then can foreign 
trade be any solution of our problem ef 
over-production ? 

However, for the moment suppose our 
manufacturer, burdened with his surplus 
of American goods, as a last resort, to 
get rid of them, exchanges them for, say, 
French goods. He now has on the docks 
in New York 2,000 million dollars worth 
of French goods instead of his 2,000 
million dollars of American goods. Will 
Mr. Depew now tell me what better off 
he is? How is he going to get rid of 
those French goods? Send them back 
again for the American goods? Ex- 
change them for German goods? Weil, 
suppose such absurd trading did take 
place. Time flies on apace and while 
Chauncey is trading jack knives with 
himself another year rolls by and he finds 
still another 2,000 million dollars worth 
of American goods piled up before his 
bewildered eyes. What will he now do? 

Foreign Trade is but the most ephe- 
meral solution for the problem of Ameri- 
can Over-Production. 

American capitalists are to-day more 
in need of foreign fields for investment 
of their capital than are European capi- 
talists. Within the past two years the 
international financial market has re- 
versed itself, and America is now the 
creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze for “im- 
perialism” and its advocacy by the Re- 
publican party, which is the political ex- 
pression of the organized wealth of the 
country. The “trusts” are a dam built 
to prevent the swamping of domestic in- 
dustries by the rising flood of surplus 
capital. The “trusts,” however, do not 
prevent the rising of this flood. 

“Imperialism” is a means of diverting 
to foreign shores this threatening deluge 
of domestic “savings.” 

“Trusts” and “imperialism” are both 
inevitable results of competition and clear 
indications of its culmination. 

It is eae to dam up all the 
mouths of the Mississippi, no matter how 
high the dams. A flowing river must 
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find the ocean somehow, and if not by 
one channel, then by another. The trusts 
will afford but a temporary breastwork 
for our captains of industry. It will, 
however, be a flank movement rather 
than a frontal attack that will finally dis- 
lodge the captains from their fortress. 
The trust is not only a protection against 
undue competition, but it is a labor-sav- 
ing device of the highest possible effi- 
cacy. Every argument in favor of com- 
bined production on a small scale, 1s 
redoubled for production on the largest 
possible scale. The trust pursues its 
end in a perfectly sane and scientific man- 
ner. No longer do the old planless meth- 
ods of competition prevail. The trust be- 
ing the only producer in the field pro- 
duces exactly what the market needs. 
There is no more danger of either an 
over-supply or a shortage of Standard 
Oil in any city than there is of water, 
gas, or postage stamps. The trust no 
more needs convassers and _ advertise- 
ments to sell its goods than dves the gov- 
ernment to advertise the postoffice. This 
increased industrial efficiency of the 
trust, together with its prevention of 
waste of capital in unnecessary duplica- 
tion of machinery, hastens by so much 
the completion of the world’s industrial 
outfit. 

Capital will in vain seek profitable in- 
vestment. Interest which is determined 
by the amount of gain received by the last 
amount borrowed will fall to zero and 
money will remain unlent in the banker’s 
hands. The last incentive for the poor 
man to be “thrifty” will perish. The 
workers now engaged in producing new 
machinery of production will join the un- 
employed army in regiments. The trust 
will be as defenseless against this new 
phase in the industrial strife as was the 
armored knight of old against hunger 
and thirst. Political autocracy is posst- 
ble, but industrial autocracy, no matter 
how benevolent, is impossible. At pres- 
ent thie trust is an invaluable and abso- 
lutely necessary weapon ot defense for 
the capitalist in the industrial warfare, 
but when the enemy to be fought is not 
competing capital, but a complete cessa- 
tion of demand for products owing to 


unemployed labor having no wages to 
buy with, it no longer protects the owner. 
On board ship in mid-ocean if I have 
control of the water supply I can de- 
mand everything in exchange for the in- 
dispensable fluid, but when at last I have 
gathered everything into my possession 
then my monopoly becomes of no more 
value, as there is nothing left to be given 
me. If I am wise I will then peaceably 
give up control of the water and let it be 
taken over by the crew. I will be in 
great luck if they do not get the fever of 
co-operation and come back after me for 
the good things they have already given 
up for the first water they were forced 
to buy. It is thus in the United States. 
The monopolists have unwittingly run 
both themselves and the workers into an 
industrial cul de sac. 

The capitalists may possibly see the 
danger first and make a turn that will 
give them a short and precarious lease 
of life in their present position. An 
eight-hour law, old age pensions, etc., all 
such reforms might possibly extend the 
capitalist system. 

The best thing of all, however, to bol- 
ster up the capitalist system is a rattling 
good war between the great powers fol- 
lowed vy a prolonged civil war with 
great destruction of life and property. 
If the principal industrial plants, railway 
shops and bridges, etc., of this country 
were destroyed the upbuilding of them 
would give labor unlimited employment 
and capital great scope for investment of 
savings. Witness the boom following 
our civil war, also the late Spanish war. 

However, wars cannot last forever. 
The capitalists are sooner or later to be 
forced to face the insoluble problem of 
finding work for men when there is ab- 
solutely no work to be found. It is ab- 
surd to hire men to build oil refineries 
when half of those already built are 
standing idle. The workmen cannot 
blame the capitalist for refusing to em- 
ploy him at a loss. But his stomach may 
be a better reasoner than his brain in an 
emergency. It will demand food. He 
will say, “Here is plenty of machinery 
to produce food, now w oe it I cant 
get any¢ You say, Mr. Capitalist, that 
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you can’t hire me at a profit. That may 
be so, but why can’t I take the machinery 
myself and run it and take the product 
and feed myself? You say you can’t rin 
it except at a loss at present. Here you 
will lose nothing by Ictting me run it. 
Anyway, 1 don’t care what you wish, I 
know I am starving. You admit you 
can’t give me work. Now I know and 
you know that my labor will produte 
enough to feed me if only I have the ma- 
chinery. I propose to take it and use it 
for that purpose. 

“You say I produce too much. If 
that is true then so much the less fear of 
my starving when | produce for myself.” 

The capitalist may reply: “Why, 
John, you can’t run a flour miil by your- 
self that takes a thousand men. You 
cannot transport that flour on a railway 
by yourself when the railway takes an- 
other thousand men to run it. You need 
associated labor ; that is just what a pri- 
vate corporation is to-day. You will be 
forced to run the country just as it is run 
to-day.” “Oh, no,” will say John, “I 
will run the flour mill and railways by a 
public corporation, and I have that cor- 
poration all ready formed. It is the 
United States government. We will all 
be shareholders and we will pay the 
workmen upon the basis of what they 
produce and not by a competitive wage 
determined by how little they can live 
upon. We won't have any overproduc- 
tion to scare us again. When we nation- 
alize all industry that bogey man of over- 
production wiil die a natural death.” 

Free trade is sometimes suggested as 
a remedy for monopoiy by those who do 
not recognize that trusts are a natural 
evolution of industry. When a trust ina 
protected industry is formed to prevent 
destruction of that industry by domestic 
competition: and then, having complete 
control of the domestic market, it raises 
prices abnormally, it is but natural that 
there will be a suggestion to allow do- 
mestic consumers the benefits of foreign 
competition by striking off the tariff. 
If this is done it means one of two events 
will follow. rst. The foreigner will de- 
stroy the trust by his ability to sell at a 
lower cost. 2nd. The trust will destroy 


foreign competition by lowering its price. 
Even the most rabid of the trust destroy- 
ers would hardly be willing to destroy 
the industry to carry out his ends; yet 
if he cannot do this he cannot destroy the 
trust. Most of the trusts in this country 
are abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves, not only in the domestic market, 
but as the export returns show, are able 
to compete successfully with the foreign- 
er in his own country, so that the tari‘f 
to-day is of no use to the trust except 
as a means of allowing it to charge high- 
er prices to Americans than to the for- 
eigner. Free trade would certainly abol- 
ish this absurdity, but it would as cer- 
tainly not accomplish the end set out for, 
viz., the destruction of the trust. In fact, 
the very fact that foreign competition 
had to be met would be an additional rea- 
son for the trust’s existence as the ad- 
ditional concentration of capital makes 
it that much the better fighting machine. 

The protective tariff is, so far as it 
goes, a supporter of the present industrial 
system, inasmuch as it prevents labor and 
capital operating at the point of greatest 
advantage. A protective taritf gives bet- 
ter employment to labor exactly as in- 
ferior machinery requires more men to 
operate it than superior. 

A change in the money standard from 
gold to silver or paper would possibly 
also extend the time for a final collapse of 
the capitalistic system by reason of the 
industrial derangements it would cause. 
At best all the advocates of silver can 
hope for is a little longer life for the 
small capitalist who is inevitably doomed 
under our present competitive system, no 
matter what money standard we may 
have. Personally I have never been able 
to see Low, for instance, the California 
orange-growers could get more profit 
through silver coinage when the railroad 
stands at hand to take it away if he 
should get it, simply by raising railway 
freight charges. 

Then, if Mr. Vanderbilt overlooks any- 
thing the poor farmer still has a long 
gauntlet to run, with Mr. Rockefeller 
reaching for his surplus when he buys oil, 
Mr. Havemeyer when he buys sugar, 
etc., ad infinstum. 
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Some have suggested that equality in 
freight rates obtained by government 
ownership of railroads would destroy 
trusts. The slightest investigation, how- 
ever, would show that many trusts do 
not in the least depend upon favors from 
either railroads or government. The tak- 
ing over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment would, however, have most far- 
reaching and revolutionary results. The 
immense labor-saving that would occur 
from a centralized management would of 
course serve but to accentuate the unem- 
ployed problem. This would be the least 
of its effects. 

The capital invested in railroads is half 
the whole industrial capital of the United 
States. A transfer of ownership to the 
state would mean the payment to the 
present railway owners of am enormous 
sum of money that would naturally seek 
investment in other industries. 

These industries are already about at 
the point of crystallizing into monopolies 
owing to plethora of capital, and the ad- 
vent of such an enormous flood of money 
set free by the expropriation of the rail- 
road owners would not only complete the 
process, but would cause the amalgama- 
tion of trusts into one huge trust, the 
coming trust of trusts. Nationalization 
of the railways would be letting free such 
a flood of capital that the ship of state 
would be immediately floated into the 
calm sea of Socialism. 

During the last twelve months, nearly 
$100,000,000 has been paid in dividends 
by the Standard Oil Trust. It may be 
noted that the investing public pay no 
attention to the intrinsic value of a stock, 
i.e., to what the property owned by a 
corporation cost. Nor is the “face” value 
of stock of any moment. A share of 
stock may be nominally worth $100—as 
is Standard Oil stock, but as it pays such 
enormous dividends investors are willing 
to pay $700 for each $100 share. On the 
other hand there are some corporation 
stocks where each $100 share actually 
represents $100 invested, yet owing to 
various conditions dividends do not 
amount to 2 per cent. a year, and hence 
the market value of the stock is not ar 
per share. There is no remedy to 


found for trusts by prevention of stock 
watering. 

Rockefeller could just as well capital- 
ize the Standard Oil Trust at $700,000,- 
000 instead of the present $100,000,000, 
but he would derive no benefit, as it 
would simply mean that while he would 
have seven times as many shares, yet each 
share would only have one-seventh of its 
fo.mer value. Shares do not sell upon 
a basis of the figures printed upon the 
stock certificates, as some of our Populist 
friends seem to think. The dividends 
determine market value. 

Neither would publicity of accounts 
avail. Everybody knows that the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust is making profits of over 
fifty million dollars a year, and the Car- 
negie Iron & Steel Company nearly as 
much. Yet what good does the knowl- 
edge do the public? Admitting that oil 
sells at double what it should, what are 
you going to do about it? Why has not 
Mr. Rockefeller as much right to the un- 
earned increment derived from his mo- 
nopoly of the oil business as has Mr. 
Astor to the unearned increment from his 
monopoly of land in New York City? 

To resume: We are confronted by a 
fact and not a theory. The trust is here 
to stay as long as our competitive system 
of industry endures. Democracy has 
been ousted from industry by autocracy, 
and as our political institutions are but a 
reflection of our industrial institutions, 
we should not pretend that anything but 
a sham democratic political state remains. 
When we see imperialism, which is sim- 
ply political autocracy, expressing itself 
in the Philippines or in the bullpen for 
the Idaho miners, we should not stultify 
ourselves by striving to prevent a result 
without first attacking the cause. 

The trade-unionists pure and simple, 
the anti-imperialists, the would-be de- 
stroyer of trusts, are all right enough 
sentimentally, but are too limited in their 
vision. This nation has the mightiest 
task cut out before it that the world has 
ever set to perform. The ship of state 
already is in the cataract of a great so- 
cial Niagara. It is not too late to save 
her if we only have the patience and 
brains to cut our political Welland canal, 
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an:] let her float gently into the Lake 
Ontario of Socialism. Delay is most 
dangerous. That we shall finally get in- 
to our metaphorical Ontario—Socialism 
—is absolutely certain. The only ques- 
tion is, shall we go over the falls or 
through the canal. Now is the time, if 
ever, when this, country needs earnest 
men who know the truth, and are not 
afraid to cry it from the housetops. Once 
let us get into the rapids and nothing can 
possibly save us from the terrors of a 
violent revolution. Democracy must be 
established in industry and re-established 
in politics. There is really no first step 
to nationalization of industry; that time 
has passed. A half-way policy is im- 
possible industrially, unrighteous ethic- 
ally, and unsound politically. Revolu- 
tion and not reform must be our battle 
crv. The main plank, and in fact the 
only necessary plank in our political 
platferm: should be: We demand “The 
Nationalization of Industry.” 


Svansy tse 
Norway's Steam Hitchen 


A writer in the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald describes the present work of Nor- 
way’s “Steam Kitchen,” an institution es- 
tablisned fifty-three years ago to provide 
wholesome food for the poor at low 
prices. ‘Che charter granted to the com- 
pany limited its profits to six per cent. of 
the capital invested, with a provision that 
the balance should be paid to the poor 
fund of the city. For years there was an 
annual deficit, made up by the stock- 
holders, but now the stock pays what is 
equivalent to twenty-four per cent. upon 
the original investment, with a surplus 
larger than the capital on which it was 
started. It is one of the most profitable 
enterprises in Europe for the amount of 
money involved, but that fact does not 
diminish the benefits conferred upon the 
public wnd the generosity of the company 
to the poor, particularly in times of labor 
troubles and financial depression. The 
writer gives the following description of 
the institution : 

“It is called the ‘Steam Kitchen’ be- 
cause it was the first institution in Nor- 
way in which steam was ever used for 


cooking purposes. There is a long offi- 
cial title to the company, but nobody ever 
mentions it. It occupies a two-story 
building covering nearly half an ordinary 
block. The location is convenient to the 
business portion of the city, the docks, 
and the market place. There are two 
large halls, one above the other, contain- 
ing five long tables, seating thirty per- 
sons each, thus accommodating 300 cus- 
tomers at a sitting. In the upstairs room 
it costs eleven cents in our money for a 
good dinner; in the lower room it costs 
nine cents. There are no tablecloths and 
no napkins, but the tops of the tables 
have been scrubbed until they shine and 
everything is spotless. The whole insti- 
tution is a model of neatness. It seems 
remarkable how it can be kept so clean 
with so many unwashed customers and 
so much business. Dinner is served from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 7 in the 
afternoon to an average of 2,500 persons 
daily. Some of them come twice. They 
take a cup of coffee and eat a piece of 
cheese and bread at their homes early in 
the morning. Then, at 10 or 11, and 
again at 4 or § o'clock, they come to the 
‘kitchen’ for a square meal, which costs 
them not more than 25 cents a day all 
told for their food. The superintendent 
told me that during the last ten years 


_ they have never served fewer than 1,500 


persons a day, and that on market days 
and holidays they usually feed about 


,000. 

“The bill of fare varies from day to 
day. When I was there the r1-cent din- 
ner consisted of a large plate of barley 
soup, wholesome and nourishing, a ball 
of hashed meat about as large as your 
fist, with potatoes and rice, or boiled sal- 
mon, potatoes and turnips. Beer, mux, 
or coffee is served for 2 cents extra. 

“The g-cent dinner was pretty much 


_ the same, with the exception of the soup; 


boiled beef, potatoes and rice, or boiled 
salmon, potatoes, and turnips. A plate 
of soup alone, which in itself would be 
more than a meal for most people, being 
filled with chunks of meat and vegeta- 
bles was served for three cents. 

“The same dinners are furnished to 
the public to be eaten at their homes for 
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nine and seven cents, respectively, and 
usually contain enough food for two or 
three women, although the Norwegians 
have stalwart appetites. The out-door 
service is conducted in another part of 
the building, upon another street. The 
patrons procure tickets at an office and 
then form in line—men, women, and 
children, each with a bucket or basket, 
or both, in hand. Many tickets are given 
gratuitously, but it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the paying from the charity cus- 
tomers. Benevolent people throughout 
the city purchase bunches of tickets, 
which they give to the poor, and some- 
times in lieu of wages.—Public Opinion. 
rep Ake Se 


Muchly Mixed Blood 


The average American, says Henry 
Gannett in Everybody's Magazine, is a 
statistical octoroon. If the blood in the 
veins of all our people, white and black, 
were pooled and redistributed, each per- 
son would have about seven parts white 
and one part negro blood. The white 
strain in hin, moreover, is by no 
means purely American. White strains 
of foreign origin, derived from 
Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia, Cana- 
da, Great Britain, and the countries of 
southern Europe, are collectively more 
powerful in his composition than is the 
negro strain. With this introduction of 
the figurative American, for he is to be a 
statistical creation, let us go on and 
study him in his environment. In order 
to tell the story fully, it must be ex- 
plained that, while commonly the aver- 
age condition under which he exists will 
be given, it will be found necessary in 
some matters to place him with the ma- 
jority, and, in a few cases, with a plur- 
ality. 

The average American is a man five 
feet eight inches in height, with a chest 
girth of thirty-six inches, and a weight 
of 150 pounds. His family consists of 
one wife and three children, a fourth 
child having died in infancy. His age 
is thirty-seven years, and he expects to 
live thirty years longer. His wife is 
thirty-five years of age, is five feet four 
inches in height, and weighs 126 pounds. 


She will live to the age of sixty-eight 
years, as her expectation of life is slight- 
ly greater than that of her husband. His 
home is near Columbus, Ind., toward the 
southern part of the state, at an altitude 
of 800 feet above the sea. At this place 
the mean annual temperature is 53 de- 
grees, and the annual rainfall 41 inches. 
Here he owns a farm of 137 acres, 80 
acres of which are under cultivation. 
The farm has an estimated value of $3,- 
500, but carries a mortgage of $500, on 
which five per cent. annual interest is 
paid. It is fairly well stocked, with 
three horses and mules, three cows, six 
beef cattle, eight sheep, and the same 
number of hogs. The farm produced 
last year 100 bushels of wheat, 500 bush- 
els of corn, 200 bushels of oats, 45 bush- 
els of potatoes, and twelve tons of hay, 
besides minor crops. His farm brings 
him in annually the sum of $450, be- 
sides contributing largely to the support 
of his family. Besides his farm, he has 
$750 in railway stock and bonds, and, on 
deposit in a savings bank in Columbus, 
the sum of $150. Elsewhere he possesses 
other property, including a house lot in a 
suburban subdivision, the value of which 
at present it is not easy to estimate, as it 
was purchased several vears ago, at in- 
flated prices. His entire estate has an es- 
timated value of $5,000, and his annual 
income is, on an average, about $750. 
His property is assessed at about 4o per 
cent of its true value, and he pays taxes 
amounting to $14.60, or 73 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation. 

His family consumes annually 1,250 
pounds of wheat flour and 600 pounds of 
oat and corn meal, 750 pounds of meat, 
or about two pounds per day; 750 pounds 
of potatoes, 100 pounds of butter, and 
300 pounds of sugar. He is the greatest 
coffee-drinker on earth, one pound a 
week being required for his family’s con- 
sumption. Of tea, however, he uses lit- 
tle, five pounds per year sufficing for his 
needs. His table costs him $16 per 
month. As to his vices, he is in a meas- 
ure a slave to tobacco. He consumes 
twenty ponds of the narcotic weed a year, 
or one ounce per day. Annually his fam- 
ily, which means in the main himself, 
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consumes 7% gallons of spirits and wine, 
aad not less than 75 gallons of beer. He 
uses less spirits and more malt liquors 
than did his immediate ancestors. 

Although his house is kept almost too 
warm, a temperature of 70 degrees at 
least being maintained in cold weather, 
he consumes annually but three tons of 
coal and fourteen cords of wood, for both 
heatir;z and cooking. Since gas and elec- 
tric lights have not yet reached the rural 
districts, he is dependent upon oil for 
lighting, and annually consumes about 
50 gallons of coal oil. For clothing, his 
family expends annually about $100. His 
clothing is ready-made, as are the shoes 
of himself and other members of his 
family. His wife keeps no servant, but 
does the housework herself. 

His interest in the work of the world 
is shown by the fact that he subscribes 
to a daily and a weekly newspaper and a 
monthiy magazine. He uses the tele- 
graph but little, sending but five tele- 
grams a year. But, on the other hand, 
his family use the mails lavishly, send- 
ing 229 letters, 40 pestal cards, and 60 
packages annually, or an average of 
nearly one piece of mail matter each day. 
He is probably the greatest traveler on 
earth, since each year he or some mem- 


ber of his family travels by rail not less . 


than 1000 miles at an expense of $20. 
This is a fairly correct portrait of the 
average American. That he is by no 
means the typical American, will occur 
to every reader. 


vw wy w 
Far Apart as the Poles 


It is unfortunate that there are many 
untutored minds in which the impression 
still remains that there is a connection 
between Socialism and anarchy. This 
impression cannot be effaced in a mo- 
ment. but time will tell, and as the So- 
cialist party proves its principles by its 
works this foolish idea will be eradicated. 
Already the capitalist press is forced to 
take notice of the distinction, and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, in a lengthy edi- 
torial, explains that “Socialism and an- 
archy are as far apart as the poles,” 


Will Stop His Opposition 


For over twenty-five years I have 
sought to intercept the encroachments of 
Socialism. Not an educator, not a min- 
ister, not a politician, not a financier has 
duly appreciated my effort. Now my 
attempt shall be to make the best of the 
inevitable. : 

By far the most noble and aggressive 
Socialist paper in the country is THE 
CHALLENGE, published at Los Angeles, 
Cal., by millionaire H. Gaylord Wilshire. 
Persons who are seeking Socialistic re- 
sponses to questions, such as the above, 
should address to THE CHALLENGE. On 
July 10, it answered me at length on 
tramps and public schools. 

A reform paper should be able, above 
all other things, to answer important 
questions, put to it in good faith, with a 
view of determining the future attitude 
of the questioners. 

Francis B. Livesey, 
Sykesville, Maryland. 
Stu oye “aye 
Anger without power is folly.—Ger. 
LSP me CS sy 

There are many rare abilities in the 

world that fortune never brings to light. 
a 


Upholders of the Socialist Labor party 
met at Foresters’ Hall last night to listen 
to a speech by Kaspar Bauer on “The 
Last Strike.” The attempted assassina- 
tion of President McKinley was emphat- 
ically denounced, the sentiment being ex- 
pressed that striking at capital through 
the ballot box was the way to success.— 
Los Angeles Express. 

vy wr 


From Buffalo comes rumor, evidently 
not without foundation, that the prisoner 
is being brutally tortured in the hope of 
forcing a confession of a plot. The de- 
tails as published are horrifying. That 
such a thing should be permitted is a dis- 
grace to America and the Socialist would 
not be true to his principles if he did 
not protest against it with all his might. 
If Czolgosz can be tortured then anyone 
can be tortured at the will of some cruel 
police chief.—Missouri Socialist, 
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A. Menacing Friendship 
George D. Herron 


In both European and American mag- 
azines, there is a revival of discussion as 
to the relative social merits of Christian- 
ity and Paganism. In times past the 

discussion has come from academic or 


of sentiment or expediency, the result 
can only be disastrous to the Socialist 
movement. For next to the danger to 
Socialism from the concessions of capi- 
talism is the danger that exhausted re- 
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ecclesiastical quarters. Now, however, 
it is a discussion among Socialists. The 
revival may be valuable, if it tends to 
make clear the distinction between So- 
cialism and Christianity; but if it tends 
to a confusion of the two, for reasons 


ligions and ethical systems wiil fasten 
themselves upon the Socialist movement, 
in order to thereby perpetuate them- 
selves, 

The so-called Pagan side of the con- 
troversy does not need our attention, 
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The world will not return to the Pagan 
spirit, either of the Greeks or the Asiat- 
ics. All that is best and elemental in 
them has come down to us in the slow 
evolution of social experience. The 
worship and joy of life, which is our 
inheritance from the Pagans, is still with 
us, in spite of the Puritan and the monk. 
And this worship and joy will bloom 
again in a new art and a new ethic; in 
a beautiful deliverance from the hideous 
phantasmagoria of civilization. Pagan- 
ism as a system is dead, and the spirit 
we have with us for our salvation. 

But with Christianity we have, as So- 
cialists, a different problem to face. It 
is the system of Christianity that we 
have with us, and the spirit of Jesus that 
is hid and bound; and the spirit of Jesus 
cannot escape until Christianity is de- 
stroyed. There could be no greater an- 
tithesis, no deeper gulf, than that be- 
tween Jesus and the Christian system. 
And nothing so surely as Christianity 
stands for all that is worst in capitalism ; 
for all that is weak and mean in the 
human spirit; for all that represents the 
basest and most puerile modes of gain- 
ing power. There is no such force mak- 
ing for the destruction of spiritual in- 
tegrity and courage, and for the unman- 
ning and deceiving of the race, as the 
system of. religion which so monstrously 
bears Christ’s name, aud so characteris- 
tically misrepresents Him. Among no 
class of men is there so beggarly a 
conception of what it means to tell or be 
the truth as among the official classes 
of religion; and among no other class 
is there so parasitical a servility. This 
has always been so, and it wail continue 
to be so as long as there is an official 
religious class. It is in the nature of 
things that it should be so; for organized 
religion is always the economic depend- 
ent of the ruling-class. The clergy are 
the most conspicuous beneficiaries or re- 
tainers of the owners of wealth and its 
sources. The Court jester or Court 
chaplain of yesterday was no more sure- 
lv the pensioner of the King or Lord 
than is the clergyman of to-day the pen- 
sioner of capitalism. The very noblest 
and manliest of the clergy cannot escape 


the degradation and thralldom of this 
dependence, and the spiritual pauperism 
that results therefrom. Hundreds of 
heroic young clergymen in Europe and 
America have struggled for a free look 
at life, and for freedom to tell what they 
sce, only to meet with baffled hope or 
tragedy, or else to fall back into ac- 
quiescence and compromise. Christian- 
ity is a huge and ghastly parasite, con- 
suming billions of treasure out of the 
labor and the patience of the people, 
and is supremely interested in keeping 
the people in economic and spiritual sub- 
jection to capitalism. The spiritual de- 
liverance of the race depends on its es- 
cape from this parasite. The world must 
be saved from its salvations. 

It has been the methods of religious 
systems to fasten themselves upon every 
fresh coming of life into the world. We 
can see this by taking’any cross-section 
of history. When the sweet and mighty 
spirit of Jesus was rising in a cleansing 
tide of life among the peoples, every de- 
cadent religion, every political or phil- 
osophical system, fastened itself upon 
the reviving peoples, and in the name of 
Christ brought down to us the unspeak- 
able caricature and spiritual tyranny of 
Christianity. The princes of Europe 
struck a bargain with Luther and be- 
trayed and massacred the peasants, while 
appropriating the economic goods of the 
monks, and thus feudalism came to new 
power and glory. The Communist move- 
ment of John Ball and Wickliff was 
made to prepare the way of Henry the 
Eighth and the long line of robbers and 
flunkies that have made British history. 
Christianity and capitalism will alike 
seek to save themselves by fastening 
themselves upon the Socialist movement 
of to-morrow, if not to-day. 

So long as possible the religious svs- 
tem will try to preserve itself within its 
present sources of power. It will be in- 


creasingly servile at the, feet of capital. 


It will have annual schemes for “the 
reconciliation of capital and labor.” It 
will manufacture revivals of religion. It 
will seek to gain power over the weak 
and the helpless. How often have I 
writhed upon funeral occasions, when 
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the officiating clergyman would greedily 
seek to gain power over the _ living 
through a studied sympathy that would 
tear the hearts with anguish for the 
dead! How often have I seen the mean- 
est spiritua] scoundrelism seeking power 
in the guise of spiritual ministry! 

But soon the church will have no 
sources of power left within itself. It 
will discover that capitalism cannot save 
it, since capitalism cannot save itself, 
and will then seek to fasten itself upon 
the Socialist movement—not for the sake 
of Socialism, but for the sake of eccle- 
siasticism, or the religious system. With 
these approaches of Christianity the So- 
cialist revolution should have nothing to 
do. To Christianize Socialism would be 
to destroy it, and to perpetuate a capi- 
talized and decadent Christianity. Every 
attempt of the church to serve Socialism 
will be for the sake of self-preservation, 
and not for the sake of the Socialist 
cause; just as churches are established 
in working-class quarters of the city to 
“reach the masses,” not for the sake of 
helping them to freedom and justice, but 
for the sake of exploiting them as spir- 
itual property for the church. I have 
listened to many discourses in religious 
conventions about ways and means to 
“reach the masses,” but not one of them 
has had the human interest of the peo- 
ple in view; they have been discussions 
pivoted upon the question of what is to 
become of the church if the people turn 
away from it. The interest of organ- 
ized Christianity in Socialism is a loath- 
some and menacing self-interest, of 
which Socialists should beware. 

The relation of the Socialist move- 
ment to the spirit and ideals of Jesus 
is altogether another matter, and it is 
of this matter that I have so insistently 
spoken for several years. We do not 
need Christianity in order to interpret 
Jesus or what He meant to do; nor to 
interpret any of the Hebrew prophets be- 
fore Him. It is only by a monstrous 
effrontery that the Church should come 
to Socialists in the name of Jesus, when 
it completely misrepresents the whole 
spirit and teaching of Him in whose 
name it comes. Materialistic Socialism 


is in « far better way to give Jesus a 
hearing in the world than ever Christian- 
ity has been. I have tried to make the 
distinction .between Jesus and Christian- 
ity clear to the Church and have failed; 
I can only hope that no part of the So- 
Cialist movement will be deceived into 
allowing itself to be used for the rehabil- 
itation of a religious system that ought 
to rid the world of its destructive pres- 
ence. Jesus was not a Socialist, and He 
came long beiore any scientific approach 
to society was possible; but He has left 
to the world a communistic spirit of 
matchless strength and masterly sweet- 
ness. The Socialist movement will re- 
ceive this spirit and welcome _ this 
strength and power, while rejecting the 
traditions and authority of Christianity. 
Indeed, Socialism will have to be realized 
before the ideals of Jesus can be clearly 
discerned and considered. 

Socialism will have its religion, or 
rather it will become a religion. But it 
will be a religion of the manifest facts 
and forces of life. Out of the selected 
experiences of the race and the individ- 
ual will the co-operative commonwealth 
appropriate what is best as its philosophy 
and practice of life. For, after all, re- 
ligion 1s simply the interpretation of lite; 
and we shall have a pure and undefiled 
religion when we have our common hu- 
man life interpreted so that we may each 
co-operate with the best that is in it. It is 
out of the common labor and struggle of 
the world that the soul’s integrity and 
freedom have really come, and not out 
of its religious systems. Life has always 
been its own savior and healer, its own 
lord and law, its own power and revival ; 
and when we learn to freely look at life 
and trust it, we shall walk in that vision 
for which the prophets have sought. 

vec, Seg beg 


Adversity makes men, prosperity mon- 
sters.—Fr. 
STamese 1 
Blood only serves to wash ambition’s 
hands.——Byron. 
wv 
Black ambition stains a public cause.— 
Pope. 
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LET OUR HEARTS GO OUT 


Charlotte PerKins Gilman 


Apart from our conscious efforts to 
promote socialization, it is most com- 
forting to watch the unconscious devel- 
opment of humanity in the same direc- 
tion. 

The conscious efforts are laborious, 
slow, often painful, and frequently mis- 
taken. It takes a wise head to help Na- 
ture, to anticipate events and hurry 
them. 

This is not saying that we should not 
try—it is what we are here for. But 
we need to study more closely into the 
structure of that wonderful living tissue, 
society ; to discover its laws and lines of 
growth, and add our efforts on those 
lines, and in careful adjustment to those 
laws. Natural social growth leads stead- 
ily toward Socialism, in that the increas- 
ing speciallization of the members of 
society carries with it increasing inter- 
dependence and the consciousness there- 
of. 

We feel each other more and more, 
feel our relations to each other and to 
society; and, following slowly, comes 
the perception of wider ranges in social 
condition and their effects. 

This may be noted clearly in the prog- 
ress of penology. Once we recognized 
only the individual criminal, and met 
each separate offense with direct retalia- 
tion. 

Now we recognize that certain social 
conditions tend to develop criminal ten- 
dencies in types and classes; and we are 
studying the bottom problem—how to 
prevent crime, not how to punish it. 

The phenomena of illness, of poverty, 
of wealth and its accompanying pauper- 
ism, these and many others are being 
studied as “‘social questions,” no longer 
as individual ones. 

This shows the perfectly natural 
growth of that prime factcr in our fur- 
ther uplifting—the social consciousness. 

It is no question of “class conscious- 
ness,” though that is a long step higher 
than personal consciousness; but is the 


genuine progressive extension of human 
nerve-activity to the farthest limits of 
the social organism. This consciousness 
seems strangely slow in coming, from 
certain points of view. We wonder how 
these people can live in such apparent 
calm and content while they know that 
other people are living in conditions 
which cause not only enormous personal 


. suffering to them, but constant deteriora- 


tion to society. “ 

There is a perfectly natural reason for 
this cailousness, and one that takes care 
of itself—that will bring sensitiveness as 
inevitably as it now maintains insensi- 
tiveness. At present social conditions 
are such that most people suffer, suffer 
in varying degree, some horribly, some 
mildly, but generally suffer. 

The moment you “let your heart go 
out,” as our phase is, to a wide range ot 
human life, you receive sensations of 
pain. If you can make a physically com- 
fortable environment for yourself and 
your family, and not think of the down- 
town East Side, you don’t suffer much. 
If you do think of it—think of the heat, 


‘the dirt, the noise, the smells, the sights, 


the general absence of what does people 
most good and presence of what does 
most harm, why it Aurts. And it hurts 
much more than can be alleviated by 
your most urgent efforts at remedy. 

Only the life flung headlong in, the 
whole service, together with unshaken 
faith in one’s methods, and a power to 
see one helped as bigger than a thousand 
unhelped—only that can lull the pain of 
social consciousness in our worst social 
conditions. Nature has to provide for 
her big creature Society, as well as for 
her little beasts and bugs. 

She does not want society to die of its 
diseases, but to live and outgrow them. 
She works to keep up the healthy social 
processes that they may outlive the mor- 
bid ones, 

It is bad enough to have a felon—it 
hurts and it does harm. But if the pain 
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of chat fihger was throbbing also in 
every tooth and toe, in head and body 
and limb, you might die of nerve exhaus- 
tion before you were healed of the felon. 

Nerves suljected to too much pain are 
mercifully dulled in their sensitiveness— 
it is a natural law. Keen sensitiveness 
accompanies health and full active use. 
And here comes in the same law in so- 
ciety. 

As fast as social conditions improve, 
so that it does not hurt beyond bearing 
to feel our brothers’ lives, we shall give 
free rein to the swelling current of so- 
cial consciousness already pushing hard 
within us, and “let our hearts go out” in 
helpful activity. 

Social consciousness increases natur- 
ally with social development, but is held 
in check by the exceeding painfulness 
of the morbid conditions accompanying 
that development so far. As fast as we 
improve social conditions so fast, and 
even faster, the heart of humanity ex- 
pands. 

Meanwhile the wise line of work is 
this: 

To stimulate the social consciousness 
by descriptive art and literature, bring- 
ing more and more human life within the 
range of average thought and feeling. 
(This is being done with great effect in 
our present time.) Then to apply 
enough pain to stimulate to action—the 
action to be indicated while the pain is 
felt. 

To “go slumming” may hurt, and then 
harden, but does not materially affect the 
tenement house problem. 

But to approach the property owner 
with a sudden exhibit of concrete misery 
—to show the connection between his 
house as it is and that misery, and then 
to show as clearly the connection be- 
tween the improvement of his house and 
the improvement of the inmates in the_ 
full light of publicity, all this would be 

a legitimate method of working on so- 
cial consciousness. 

If we work with Nature we have the 
Laws of the Universe to push with. 

wwe 


Not to advance is to recede. 
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Trusts and Imperialism 


The latest edition of the “Pocket Li- 
brary of Socialism,” published by C. H. 
err = Ca., Chicago, has just been 
issued, ‘Trusts and Imperialism,” by H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, being the subject. 
Many of our readers are already familiar 
with the literary work of Comrade Wil- 
shire in the columns of THE CHALLENGE, 
which has been recently published by 
him in Los Angeles, Cal., but which has 
now been transferred to New York. 
Comrade Wilshire handles the question 
in his usual inimitable style and shows 
in a striking manner the distinct connec- 
tion between trusts and imperialism as 
part of the development of the capitalist 
system, and the inevitable trend towards 
Socialism which they imply.—IVorkers 
Call. 
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Only the actions of the great smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust. 
ye? SBA Ry 


Fling away ambition, by that sin fell 
the angels.—Shaks. 
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The educated young man or woman now 


earning $15 per week can by out course 
of instruction be fitted to fill a posinon 
as advertising manager at @ salary of B30 
per week to start, and prospects running 
up to ten thousand dollars per year. 
Advertising men receive such salaries, 
for the profession 1s not over-crowded: 
What other profession can this be said of? 
We shall be pleased to send you our 
prospectus and testimonials. 


Tra Asnece Gcuoe. or Aoviatececet Werrse 
925 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


NOTICE. 
All CHALLENGE postals outstanding 
will be good for a one-year subscription 
to “Wilshire’s Monthly Magazine.’ 
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THE CITY of THE FUTURE 


ft Prophecy 


John Brisben Walker, in Cosmopolitan 


One cannot enter the gates of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo—that 
wonder of color and form which rises 
betore the visitor—without mentally re- 
verting to the City of White Palaces of 
i893, only eight years ago, with its 
throngs of amazed and delighted people. 
ven while the mind is filled with de- 
light and astonishment, there comes a 
subconscious picture of the neglected 
“Pinta” which sailed so boldly across 
the Atlantic, and now lies abandoned in 
a marsh from which rise the charred 
ends of many piles—the only remaining 
vestiges of that famous White City. 
What a shame if these marvelous crea- 
tions at Luffalo are to meet a similar 
fate! “What a pity,” the visitor retlects, 
“that another two or three millions could 
not have been added to the funds at the 
disposal of the commission, and_ the 
walls stand in substantial brick and mor- 
lar instead of wood and staff!” It 
might have required that the Exposition 
should have been located a few 
further out on the prairie. Then at its 
close the aggregation of palaces might 
have been converted into a model city; 
the Palace of Liberal Arts become a 
great factory; the Tempie of Music 
stand as the theater hall; the Stadium 
remain the great amphitheater that it is, 
to which Buffalo could flock in years to 
come for its amusement. Games would, 
doubtless, be born worthy of the dignity 
of their surroundings. The buildings 
constructed by the states of North and 
South America would become private 
houses set in the most beautiful of parks. 
Probably three-fourths of the cost of 
the Exposition has been in the work on 
its designing, its parks, its waterways, 
and the workmanship of its architecture 
and monuments. Only the materials of 
the exterior are temporary. Another mil- 
lion or, at the most, two millions ex- 


miles , 


pended would have left every wall in 
the most durable of materials. What a 
pity then, what a waste that this small 
additional sum should not have left the 
work of great artists in lasting form! 

Iror this is the lesson of the fair—that 
it illustrates what men working in har- 
monious effort may accomplish for the 
delight of all. Who believes that the 
people of the second half of our new cen- 
tury will be content to live in those 
abominations of desolation which we call 
our great cities—brick and mortar piled 
higgledy-piggledy, glaringly vulgar, stu- 
pidly offensive, insolently trespassing 
on the right to sunshine and fresh air, 
conglomerate result of a competitive in- 
dividuahsm which takes no regard for 
the rights of one’s neighbor ? 

Wandering in these streets of varied 
forms, the mind is entranced by the eter- 
nally changing color always in marvel- 
ous harmony. Down the great central 
court to the left, by the fountains on the 
Esplanade, in the maze of the Horticul- 
tural and the Graphic Arts Buildings, 
then under the graceful pagodas to the 
magnificent erections on the Bridge of 
Triumph, the colors change and change 
until the whole prismatic spectrum 
seems to have been exhausted twenty 
times over—yet never a repetition, only 
restful harmony. 

How was this marvel of construction 
brought about?) Why three miles away 
are a thousand ungraceful shapes piled 
garishly together, and here this dream 
of perfection? The answer comes—it is 
but the difference in systems. One rep- 
resents human effort disastrously ex- 
pended under individual guidance in the 
competitive system which takes no 
thought of neighbor, The other repre- 
sents organization intended for the best 
enjoyment of all. One stands as the 
remnant of a barbarism handed down 
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through the centuries. The other stands 
for the aspiration of the human mind 
under the unfolding intelligence of an 
advancing civilization. In the light of 
this new city the old seems almost as 
much of an anachronism as the walled 
city of the Middle Ages with its turrets 


other part; shape, environment, distance, 
color, shall all unite in one great har- 
mony.” 

The Chinese philosophers have de- 
rived from their four thousand years of 
study one idea of heaven, and their word 
for it is HARMONY. Through ail their 


JOHN BRISBEN 


and donjon and drawbridge and portcul- 
lis, 

How was this present marvel con- 
structed? Very simply. The men of 
high intelligence whose liberality is re- 
sponsible for this exhibit came together 
and said: “Let us seek out the great 
artists in architecture, in sculpture, in 
landscape, and bring them here to Buffa- 
lo. Then we will ask them to work ou. 
in unison a scheme, every part of which 
shall be in perfect harmony with every 


WALKER 


highest philosophical ideals runs this one 
word—harmony. With their limited eco- 
nomic conditions they have never been 
able to express this conception in mate- 
rial form. It has been left for this rich- 
est of peoples twice to make expression 
of it in form and color. This, then, may 
be taken as the great central idea of the 
Pan-American Exposition—a Prophecy 
of what the city of the future must be— 
a beautiful location arranged, first, with 
reference to its landscape; second, with 
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reference to its form and_ perfection, 
and next, with reference to satisfying 
the eye in its blending colors—all care- 
fully planned and worked out with ref- 
erence to the uses to which it is to De 
put. 

When commerce ceases to be war, 
when the world ceases to educate its best 
brains for the destruction which is meant 
by competition, when human talent shall 
be converted to its highest sphere of use- 
fulness, then we shall have the sites of 
cities selected by commissions having the 
highest good of the proposed community 
at heart, instead of by cornerers and ped- 
dlers of real estate. 


Sanitary advantage will be considered 


in a scientific way, and homes and fac- 
tories will be outlined with reference to 
the highest advantage of the entire com- 
munity. Harmony throughout all will 
be sought, instead of the freaks of in- 
dividuality. 

pag 680 | er 


The Immortal Democrats 


Julian Hawthome. 


The Exposition at Buffalo, like that at 
Chicago, and at Paris and other places, 
is in a measure prophetic, or—what is 
perhaps the same thing—optimistic. It 
shows us what is, of course, to begin 
with; but in addition to that it glows 
with the promise of things to be. Here 
are the products of the industry and in- 
vention of many peoples; we should find 
them in the places whence they came, 
were we to seek them there, but we 
should not.find them there as they appear 
here. Here, all the dross, the superflui- 
ties, the mistakes, are left out; the pure, 
effective residue alone remains. Here, 
too, are the order and logic of arrange- 
ment which we do not yet discover in 
every-day conditions; the reasoning 
mind of man prevails in every detail, 
and organizes all things, as the frame of 
man himself is organized. This is 
prophecy and optimism, for the time 
will surely come when heaven’s first law 
will rule our daily lives and deeds and 
the world we live in will be like noble 
words set to a mighty music. All the 


_ lightened 


world will then be an Exposition—an ex- 
position of the intelligence and magna- 
niminity of mankind made visible. What 
we effect now on a small scale we shall 
accomplish then on the scale universal, 
and not so much by painful study as 
spontaneously. Our environment will 
be harmoniously disposed, because we 
ourselves shall be at one in heart and 
spirit. 

This is the lesson of all expositions ; 
but the Pan-American has likewise an 
idea all its own, new and stimulating— 
the idea of a united Western continent. 
This idea you see symbolized and ex- 
pounded everywhere. It flutters from 
every gable and pinnacle in the tricol- 
ored flag, with its stars of north and 
south, and its red, white and blue; and 
it is embodied in every building and ex- 
hibit. It rises heavenward in the lovely 
Tower of Electricity, dominating the cn- 
tire vast expanse of the inclosure, and 
unifying, as it does, all the subordinate 
structures into a single thought of mu- 
tual association and energy. This Tower, 
too, being dedicated to light, which is, 
spiritually interpreted, the genius of our 
age, indicates that all Americans shall 
be one in virtue of the inevitable in- 
fluence of the understanding, that en- 
economic perception which 
lights the way for the warmth and sub- 
stance of mutual affection and trust. The 
Tower of Light is the tower of peace 
and good will, whose turrets already ap- 
pear above the horizons of the future. 
Science, discovery and industry are the 
great, immortal democrats, whose teach- 
ing shail wipe out political boundaries, 
and heal national jealousies, and sweep 
hitherto hostile units into the great cur- 
rent of a commonweal. Monarchs and 
oligarchies cannot prevail against them, 
for they find a place for every man and 
bring him to it in freedom and self-re- 
spect. We shall have all America united ; 
and what America becomes is the proto- 
type of what the world must be.—Cos- 
mo polstan. 

Wiiwyaw 


Earth’s worst tempters, gold and am- 
bition —Bulwer, 
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Our Readers on Madden's Outrageous Ruling 


; : McLoutn, Kans., Oct. 15, 1gor. 
am sorry that you are going to change THe CHALLENGE to a monthly. 
Would willingly pay one dollar a year and have it published weekly. 

Joun SAILER. 


eo CreveLanp, O., Oct. 14, Ig0T. 
I wonder what Socialist paper will be next to be suppressed. Make your 
paper a monthly, or anything elsc, only don't drop us altogether. Wishing you 
every success in your fight for justice, I am Fraternally yours, Miss M. H. Gecer. 


Ercin, Itv., Oct. 15, 1gor. 
I am sorry to hear that Madden is after you. But hope that you will come out 
all right in the end. I have no objections to your making THe CHALLENGE a 
monthly. I will stay with you even if you have to make it a yearly and have it 
delivered by automobile or airship. Wishing you success, Peter KENNEDY. 


Ravens, N. Y., Oct. 19, r9or. 

I have no doubt of your ability to give us our money’s worth, regardless of 
obstacles placed in your way by the Post Office authorities. Send along your 
CHALLENGE, whether monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. I want it 
anyway. Success to your efforts in the cause for humanity. I am. Fraternally, 

(A Subscriber). 


, Parapisk, INp., Oct. 15, rgor. 
Dear Sir and Comrade—I am sorry to hear that the despotic powers of this 
boasted land of the free and Fourth of July orators has suppressed your paper, a 
paper which teaches the doctrine of the lowly Nazarene, the Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man, the Golden Rule in practical operation. Yours truly, 
Rozerr STITEs. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16, rgor. 

H. GayLorp WitsHire—I am a reader of your great paper, THE CHAL- 
LENGE, and, of course, received the recent copy in which you state that you have 
been denied second class rates. I think I understand what the outrage means, and, 
of course, don’t want to see you “lie down,” as you said you would not. 

I am a wage worker, but if you need anything like financial aid in your con- 
test for your right, I will contribute what I can—something, at Icast, as a free 
donation to back you. By the same pretext they can suppress any Socialist paper. 
It shall not be done. Fraternally, R. S. HAsster 


ZANESVILLE, OuI0, Oct. 14, I90I. 
Our friend, Mr. Crumbaker, suggests that each one of us, who is a subscriber 
to your paper, send you an additional 25 cents to help cover your mailing charges 
until your case is adjusted. I am not sure that I am a paid subscriber, but I en- 
close 25 cents herewith, and, if I am not already on your list with a paid sub- 
scription, I will be glad to remit you upon hearing from you. I believe you are 
doing a good work and doing it effectively. I like your style, and, if I can in any 
way assist you, will be glad to do so, would like to have a number of extra 
copies of the October 12 issue sent to my friends. Wishing me God-speed, I am 
. L. MEerepITH. 


MiLwauKeeg, Wisconsin, October 14, 190%. 
Dear Sir—Please change my address from Shakopee, Minnesota, to the above 
address. The change to the monthly edition is a proper strategetic move, and I 
think the majority of your readers will stand by you in making it. Most of us take 
Tue CHALLENGE because we want ideas in political economy; news and literary 
roductions as such can be found in other papers. It will not be surprising if the 
Post Office Department soon finds that it has thrown a boomerang, and that it 


would better follow the spirit of the law than its letter when action even has the 
appearance of interfering with the right of free speech. — 
I imagine that you will not vt through the matter without an appeal to some- 


one higher in authority than the Third Assistant Postmaster General. Wishing you 
success, I remain, Yours faithfully, Esen Mrizer. 
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How Americans Appreciate Russian Methods 


Dorcuester, Mass., Oct. 33, 1901. 

I am very sorry to see they have scen fit to use the Russian method upon you 
so soon. Of course, it is no surprise to us Socialists. What else can we look for 
from the supporters of this degrading capitalist system? As to your offer of re- 
funding money back, I would say this is not the time for the taking, but for the 
sending you more in the shape of new subscribers. Let every one rally to your 
support from now on and victory is surely ours. Fraternally yours, Peter RILey. 


Etcin, Itt., Oct. 18, 1g0!. 

A line from a stranger to you, still a comrade who feels that he is well ac- 
quainted with the “Only Wilshire,” may not be out of place at this time. Stand 
by your guns. We've got ’em guessing, and I guess you are competent to cause 
them to guess again. Whatever you do, don’t fail to put me next. I'll be with 
you—and there are others in this over-satisfied town of well-to-do farmers near 

309 Dundee Ave. Jas. H. Brower, Chairman Socialfst Party. 


BLANtVILLE, Ky., Oct. 16, 1901. 
Dear Sir—I see from your CHALLENGE, dated October 12, that the journal has 
been denied access to the mail as second class matter, which I regard as the enter- 
ing wedge to suppression of all criticism politically. However, I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept Ab year journal once a month. I hope that in your litigation with 
Madden that you may defeat him and re-establish your paper as a weekly, other- 
wise our country will soon be Russianized. Yours truly, W. E. SALvee. 


St. Petrerssurc, Fia., Oct. 15, 190r. 

I think CuALLENGE the best Soctalistic paper that comes to this town. I ad- 
mire the fearless manner in which you strike the capitalist. I regret the decision 
Madden has made against CHALLENGE. Still, I hardly think he could have made 
another move to have furthered Socialism as this one will. I would suggest that 
you send all CHALLENGES coming to this town in a bundle by express. 

J. M. LaAsstter. 


Benton HaArpor, Micu., Oct. 15, 1901. 
Tue Ciattence of Oct. 12 at hand and your difficulty with the Postal au- 
thorities fully noted. All simply because we are for Socialism, which they do not 
know the meaning of. I tell you, Brother, I am mad all the way through. Some- 
thing must be done. If such wrongs are not cut out in the bud what are we coming 
to? I don't believe President Roosevelt would stand for that if it were laid fully 
before him. I wish I could help you and the cause more than I do. But will do all 
I can. Anything I can do let me know, and if in my power will help you and the 

cause all I can. Fraternally. O. M. SoutHworrtnH. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10, Igor. 

Have just heard of the action of the Post Office in throwing you out of second 
class entry. 1] hasten to offer you the assistance of the Review in any way that it 
can be of service to you in making the fight against this outrage. Let me have all 
the tacts and any notice you may wish us to publish as soon as possible. 

It seems to me that the time has come to make a good-sized fight on this 
matter of Post Office suppression. I believe that if you will urge that all your 
subscribers send postals to their Congressmen and also to the Postmaster General, 
the politicians could be made to see that it is not good politics (and that is the 
only thing that will appeal to them) to make such a fight as this. Yours for the 
fight. A. M. Simons, 


ZANESVILLE, Oxn10, Oct. 18, 1901. 

To my mind you seein to be the missing link, or one of ’em, at least. For some 
time I have been looking for a man with brains, money and gall to help make the 
connection between the classes which now are separated but should be united. 

THE CHALLENGE i1ay be put to some trouble, but surely you will come out on 
top in the wind-up. 

So long as you must issue but once a month we will, on your account, cheer- 
fully submit, but your paper must come weekly to catch what the Appeal to 
Reason don't get. E. C. CrumMBAKgr. 
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Indignant Protests From Far and Near 


To H. Gaytorn WItsHirE. 
Commemorating his simplicity in thinking that ideas went in modern journalism. 


Oh, Wilshire! in your lurid egotism 
You have a think it is the proper caper 
To put ideas into peare tem! 
Learn from the giants how to run a paper! 
Gossips and gamblers, frauds and pugs who vapor; 
The wild whirl of the social cataclysm: 
Slander, divorce, the robber, murderer, raper; 
And, having hauled us through all hell’s abysm, 
Ask us to grin: Tell how the red-nosed “Colonel,” 
By water poisoned, kills the jesting bad ’un; 
But, by the eternal and the great infernal, 
Let not one oe of new ideas gladden|! 
In one switt word, give us a yellow journal, 
And you won't act the frozen mitt from Madden. 
—Wwm. R. Fox, 1510 Cutter St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VERSAILLES, INp., Oct. 18. 
_ The official act practically suppressing THe CHALLENGE is a crime against 
liberty. The silence of the press and politicians at this great outrage indicates 
the sad work of Mammon worship. But, my dear sir, don’t—don't be suppressed. 
Appeal to the President, to Congress, the people. The money power to-day is far 
more despotic and unjust than the slave power in 1850 to 1860. B. F. Spencer. 


Anoerson, Mo., Oct. 15, 1901. 
My sympathies are entirely with you in your contest with the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, and I hope, for the sake of liberty, justice and decency, 
you will win out all right. You have my permission to change your paper to a 
monthly “as a war measure,” or increase the subscription price if you think it 


necessary. It is a fight all Socialists and lovers of freedom are interested in, 
Jas. TE. Wimpey, 


Fort Scott, KANsaAs, Oct. 16, 1901. 

The Weekly CHALLENGE, with its obituary, was received by us yesterday, and 
were it not that ‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church” I would 
be inclined to mourn the event. 

The murder of Lovejoy and the burning of his house and printing office turned 
the State of Illinois almost to a man against the South. The action of the Citizens’ 
Alliance in Sedalia, Mo., last month, advanced Socialism in that State twenty 
years. The suppression of THe CHALLENGE by the Post Ofhce Department ad- 
vances Socialism in the United States at least thirty years. The Department will 
not reverse its decision, and Socialism must have THE CHALLENGE or its equivalent. 
What then? 

New York is the place for you. You can do more for Socialism there in one 
year than you could in California in ten. F. S. McDermott. 


OrLANDO, FLaA., Oct. 15, 190%. 

I, with many others of your subscribers here, feel greatly outraged by the at- 
tempted suppression of THe CHALLENGE by the Post Office Department. While 
done under the cover of “Regulations,” the animus is plain, the purpose transparent. 
The fact is that the “Plutes” are becoming thoroughly alarmed by the rapid growth 
of Socialism, and in their panic seize upon any and every way, possible or im- 
possible, for checking it. That their action in this case will prove a boomerang 
I have no doubt. It looks to me as if they had played right into your hand, and 
that you will get more free advertising out of this than from all your other devices 
combined. But it tramples wpon the rights of several thousand American citizens 
who want your paper. We look eagerly for it each week, and grudge if we are not 
satisfied; we regard this interference as a blow at us more than at you. We feel 
that we have a right to the paper we subscribe for, and we protest earnestly against 
this high-handed interference with our rights. 

I hope subscribers everywhere will join me in this protest. H. W. GreetHam. 
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Hall Caine3ForsParliament 


London, Oct. 19.—Hall Caine, the nov- 
elist, has consented to become a candi- 
date for the Manx Parliament in behalf 
of the town of Ramsay. His opponent 
is a local lawyer. 

Mr. Caine’s address has created con- 
stermmation even among his own support- 
ers, for he advocates sweeping changes 
that might well be planks in a national 
platform of some great reform party. 
First of all, Mr. Caine wants to nation- 
alize the steamship service connecting 
the Isle ot Man with England, running 
it without profit. 

Then he applies himself to the Manx 
steam and street railroads, and would 
furnish the same radical system to them. 
Land must be treated in 1 somewhat 
similar manner, the Manx Parliament 
controlling the drainage, cultivation and 
tree-planting. The banks, of course, are 
included in this nationalization scheme, 
by which Mr. Caine believes that such 


financial scandals as occurred in the Isle 
of Man last year would be avoided. 

Mr. Caine justifies these aparently un- 
profitable national undertakings by point- 
ing out that the primary factor in Manx 
prosperity is the island’s popularity as a 
holiday resort, and that it must prosper 
or decline as it meets the needs of the 
visitors, 

With a parting reference to the neces- 
sity for a reform of the system of repre- 
sentation, and ridding the legal system 
of its anachronistic superfluities, the au- 
thor commits himself and his pro- 
gramme into the hands of the intelligent 
citizens of Ramsay. 


Win iow 
British Tobacco Combine 


London, Oct. 12.—It is now beyond 
the region of doubt that the American 
monopoly of the British tobacco trade 
is not to be allowed to go unchallenged. 
A representative of a large Irish whole- 
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sale firm is at present in London engaged 
with some leading British tobacco man- 
ufacturers in considering the preliminary 
steps for bringing about a combination 
in the trade, so as to protect the general 
interests. Replying to a representative 
of the press, he said the American com- 
bination was by no means likely to get a 
walk-over. 

“No doubt it is true,’’ he said, “that 
there are trade rivalries to be met, but I 
can say with confidence that these rival- 
ries are in no way insurmountable, nor 
do they in any way differ from those in 
other departments of British commerce.” 

Yesterday it was given out on the 
highest authority that a considerable 
number of principal British tobacco man- 
ufacturers have signed an agreement for 
uniting their interests, and that the nec- 
essary steps are being taken to carry the 
agreement into effect. 

The combination already includes the 
following, among other firms: W.D. & 
H. O. Wills, of Bristol and London; 
Lambert & Butler, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham; Adkin & Sons and Hignett’s 
Tobacco Company, of London; John 
Player & Sons, of Nottingham; Ed- 
wards, Ringer & Bigg and Messrs. 
Franklyn, Davey & Co., of Bristol; Will- 
iam Clarke & Son, Hignett Bros. & Co., 
and the Richmond Cavendish Company, 
of Liverpool. 

Manufacturers representing England, 
Scotland and Ireland are in communica- 
tion with the combine conducting the or- 
ganization. 

The combination has no connection 
with the British Tobacco Company, re- 
cently registered, which is alleged by the 
British manufacturers to be under 
American control. 

The present movement is regarded by 
its adherents as a defensive rather than 
an offensive measure, and -it is main- 
tained that there is no intention of crush- 
ing out the smaller manufacturers, even 
though they do not join the combination. 
The capital, it is said, will probably 
amount to more than £15,000,000. 

wrwe 


Dread the anger of the dove. 


New York Company in Germany 


New York, Oct. 20—The New York 
Air Brake Company is considering the 
erection ot a plant in Germany. It is 
expected that definite action will be ta- 
ken within the next three months. The 
plant of the company at Moscow will be- 
gin operations on January I. 

It has now been decided by the com- 
pany to compete for contracts in all the 
countries of Europe. An official stated 
yesterday that it is one of the early pos- 
sibilities for the company’s stock to be 
offered for sale in Europe. 

‘It is stated that the railroad compa- 
nies there are adopting American prin- 
ciples and the demands for supplies is 
increasing at a great rate. 

The company now does business in 
Russia, Germany, Belgium and Sweden. 

It was officially stated yesterday that 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company will construct a plant in 
St. Petersburg. 

tse 


India is After Our Shoes 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Kekhasru Edalji 
Talati, a prominent business man of 
Bombay, India, arrived in this city last 
week and has been spending his time in- 
vestigating the American methods of 
tanning and boot and shoe making in 
Brockton and Lynn. He has decided to 
take a line of American shoes back to 
India with him on his return to that 
country. 

Mr. Talati has been accustomed to do 
all his trading in Northampton, Eng., 
and other English cities, but he skipped 
England this year. He declares that 
there is an excellent market in India for 
many kinds of American boots and shoes, 
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CONDEMNED OUT of ITS OWN MOUTH 


These abuses of the brarlleses of free speech and a free press lead tu all manner of evil results. They create 
aferment of unrest, of dissatisfaction of hatred. These things are un-American, There has been too much of 
indiscriminate denunciation of authority in this country ; too much abuse of public men, from the President down ; too 
much disrespect for authority and for the laws, which it represents; too much of coarse and vulgar caricature.— 
Editorial Las Angeles Times, Scpt., 1907. 
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Where shall he drop them? 
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UNCLE SAM, [watching the vicious stream from Europe] ‘ This is the foun- 
tain spring of Anarchy; here is where we must stop it.” 
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Madden Getting in His Work 


The United States Postal Department 
is getting in its work on Socialist papers. 
Three weeks ago H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
who has become known as “the million- 
aire Socialist,” moved his newspaper, the 
CHALLENGE, which has been published 
at Los Angeles, Cal., to New York, and 
made application for a transfer of the 
second-class postal privilege to that city. 
The Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
refused to re-admit the paper, for the 
reason that it “advertised too many 
ideas, contained too many clippings, too 
little general information, and too many 
personal letters.” Mr. Wilshire has ap- 
pealed his case, and announces that the 
paper will be delivered if he has to hire 
the express companies to do the work. 
At’ second-class rates his postage bill 
amounted to about $30 pér week, but if 
he should have to pay the higher rate it 
would amount to $300. As the subscrip- 
tion price is but 50 cents a year, and the 
postage would be 52 cents, the ruling 
would virtually mean the extinction of 
the paper.—Tozn and Country, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Sense ST 


Karl Pearson's Sociology 


BY KARL PEARSON, F. R. S. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 
1888, and contained essays and addresses 
which had been written in the previous eight 
years. It has been out of print and in some 
demand for a long time past. The present 
edition has been carefully revised, but the 
author has refrained from modifying the 
Opinions expressed (except in bracketed foot- 
notes) even when the have ceased to repre- 
sent his more fully developed views. In its 
present form it won its old friends, and can 
thus still serve best as a stimulus for thought. 

The aim of the book is to contrast the emo- 
tional and rationalistic treatments of philo- 
sophical and social problems; to show how the 
enthusiasm of the study of a real factor of 
human devolopment, and how the slow and 
gradual educational work of the thinker is, 
after all, more permanent than the emotional 
influence of the market-place. The author 
would allow no social or religious problem 
to lie outside the legitimate fiuld of discus- 
sion, but he believes that any profitable an- 
swer can only be found in a rational treatment 
of history—that all great social changes can 
only be advantageous if based on a slow edu- 
cational reform of current ideas. 


“I hold the term toinclude all work, whetber 
work of the head or of tbe hand, which is need- 
ful or profitable to the community at large. 
The man whu puts cargo into a shipis no mure 
or less a laborer than tbe captain who directs 
her course across the ocean; nor is either more 
of a laborer than the various scholars whose 
calculations and observations enable the cap- 
tain to know which direction he shall take 
when he is one hundred miles from land. 
The shoemaker or the postman are no more 
laborers than the clerk who sits in a mer- 
chant’s office or the judge who sits on the 
bench. The schoolmaster, the writer and the 
actor are all true laborers. In some cases 
they may be overpaid; in many they are un- 
derpaid. Men of wealth have been known to 
pay the governess who teaches their children 
less than they pay their cook, and to treat her 
with infinitely less respect. I have laid strzss 
on the importance of labor of the head, be- 
cause I have met with certain working men 
who believed nothing but labor of the hand 
could have any value; that all but laborers 
with the hands were idlers. You have doubt- 
less heard of the victory gained last year by 
English troops in Egypt. Now, how do you 
stippose that victory was gained? Were the 
English soldiers a bit braver than the Arabs? 
Were they stronger? Not in the least. They 
won the victory because they were better dis- 
ciplined, because they had better weapons— 
shortly because what we may term their or- 
ganisation was better. That organization was 
due to labor of the head. Now, what hap- 
pened in Egypt is going on in the world at 
large every day. It is not always the stronger, 
but the better organized, the better educated 
man who goes ahead. What is true of indi- 
vidual men is true of nations. The better or- 
ganized, the better educated nation is victori- 
ous in the battle of life. We English have been 
so successful because we were well organ- 
ized, because we were better educated men 
than the Egyptians, Zulus, and other races we 
have conquered. You must never forget how 
much of that organization, that education, is 
due to laborers with the head.”—Karl Pear- 
son. Macmillan Company, New York. 448 
pages, $2.00. 

wy attasy’ 


PUBLISHERS DISCOURAGED 


_ Wasuincton, Oct. 3.—Considerable surprise 
is caused here by the news published in the 
Evening Post that a committee of publishers is 
still considering the question of appealing to 
the courts for relief from the new rules OF the 
Postmaster-General regarding the second-class 
postage privileges. It has been understood, 
apparently on good authority, that one of the 
largest concerns affected by the new order 
has sought the best legal counsel money would 
command and been assured that it was help- 
less in the premises, the Postmaster-General’s 
construction of the law being quite within his 
competency as an administrative officer, — 
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Jirt: 


The very existence of art in any form 
among a people is itself evidence of some 
kind of social life; and, indeed, as re- 
gards prehistoric or ancient life, is often 
the only record left of life at all. 

I'rom its earliest dawn in the prehis- 
toric etchings of the cave dwellers, to 
the hicroglyphics of the Egyptians; the 
sculptured slabs of the Ninevite and 
the Persian; from the treasury of Ath- 
ens, and the spoils of Troy, to the re- 
finement and nionumental beauty of the 
Parthenon marbles, everywhere art (at 
first identical with language or picture 
writing), is eloquent of the mode of life, 
the ideas and ideals which have held 
sway in the human mind, until they have 
become precipitated, or crystallized, for 
us in antique architecture and sculpture 
and painting and the sister arts of de- 
sign. Until every fragment of woven 
stuff, every bead and jewel, every frag- 
ment of broken pottery still speaks to us 
out of the past with its 

“_half-obliterated tongue”’ 
of the life and thought which have gone 
away, of buried hopes and fears, of the 
loves and strife, of the pride and power, 
which have left but their first relic: to tell 
their tale. 

The kcen, observant eye of the primi- 
tive hunter noted down unerringly the 
outlines of the fierce animals he stalked 
and slew. The same unerring percep- 
tions of typical form reappear formalized, 
and more and more abstracted, in the 
hieroglyphic, which, using the familiar 
animals and objects of Eastern life as 
symbols, become finally cast by use and 
wont, in the course of evolution, into the 
rigid abstractions of the alphabet, which, 
though in caligraphic and typographic 
art entering another course of develop- 
ment, it has become quite distinct from 
the graphic and depicting power which 
appears to have been its origin, yet 
which is still so closely and constantly as- 
sociated with it in our books and news- 
papers, which form so'large a part of and 


Its Social and Ethical 
Bearing - Walter Crane 


as intimately reflect on social life, and 
which have carried picture writing into 
another and more complex stage. 

The early Assyrian reliefs, too, in an- 
other way, may often be considered as a 
series of complete historic statements—a 
graven writing on the wall. Their ob- 
ject to record the conquests of kings or 
their prowess as lion hunters, their battles 
and sieges, their prisoners taken, their 
weapons and munitions of war, the at- 
tributes of their symbolic deities. Their 
value was perhaps as much their descrip- 
tive and recording power as their decora- 
tive effect. 

The archaic grade passed through the 
same stage, only gradually evolving that 
exquisite artistic sense, until the monu- 
mental heauty and heroic ideality of the 
Phidian work is reached—to pass away 
again with the spirit and the life which 
gave it birth. The wave of great civiliza- 
tion rises to the crest of its perfection, 
and breaks and falls, yet spreads its in- 
fluence and leaves its impress upon all 
lands; unextinguished by the power and 
pomp of the Roman, which succeeded, 
over which, indeed, in the artistic sense 
it triumphs, springing to new life in 
Italy, until it is found wandering among 
the ruins and trivialities of Pompeii. 
where the last stage of ancient life has 
been preserved, as it were, in amber. 

We may drop some natural tears over 
the death of paganism, feeling that at 
all events, with all its corruption, it has 
placed on record for us in art that joy of 
life, and the frank acknowledgement of 
mar’s animal nature (which no religion 
or philosophy can afford to leave out of 
account), and has reconciled them in 
forms of enduring refinement and beauty. 
A great deal must be set down to per- 
sistence and sunshine, but anyone glanc- 
ing at what has been left us in various 
beautiful forms of art from the classical 
times and countries, must feel how much 
larger an external part art must have 
played in-that life. How constant and 
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intimate must have been its appeal—from 
the storied pediment and frieze of the 
temple to the gilded ‘statues and bronze 
paving in the public streets and squares— 
walls wherever the painters fancy is let 
loose, everywhere colors and overhead 
the blue sky of Italy or Greece. There 
was at any rate no room for monopoly in 
the pleasure of such an external life. 
The eye of the slave was, at least, as free 
as that of his master, and the mere com- 
mon possession of the spectacular pleas- 
ure of life is something. 

We feel, too, that the ancient wealth of 
beautiful art was the direct efflorescence 
of the life of the time. Everywhere the 
artist’s and craftsman’s eye must have 
been stimulated. The forms of man and 
woman moved without the restraint of 
formally cut costumes, but freely draped 
according to the taste of the individual 
or the demands of the season or circum- 
stance. He could see the athlete in the 
arena, the beauty on her terrace, the phil- 
osopher in his grove, the color and glit- 
ter of the market-place, the slave at 
his toil, the warrior charging out to bat- 
tle—and all these in the broad and full 
light of a southern sky. What wonder 
that his art took beautiful forms! Even 
the grave was robbed of its gloom by the 
Greek artist and death was figured as a 
gentle and painless leave-taking between 
friends. ; 

It is impossible to doubt that impres- 
sions of external beauty and harmony 
have a softening and humanizing effect 
upon the mind. I believe that we are un- 
consciously affected by such influences ; 
that we are unconsciously happier when 
we live in pleasantly proportioned rooms, 
for instance, and harmoniously colored 
and patterned walls and furniture. The 
nerves are soothed through the gentle 
stimulus of the eye dwelling on happy 
and refined gowns and colors. 

With the advent of Christianity, with 
the spiritual eye fixed upon another 
world, the form, with the spirit of art 
naturally changed, and though the main 
current of the new teaching was to make 
man indifferent to externals, after its 
first timid haltings in the dying traditions 
of classical design, we know that Chris- 


tian art became one of the most powerful 
exponents of its creeds, and by an awe- 
inspiring influence of the solemn and 
mystic splendor of the Byzantine and 
early Gothic churches so impressed the 
imagination of men’s minds, The church 
became the great depository of artistic 
skill and inspiration, and used its power 
of emotional appeal to the utmost, by 
means of noble and impressive architec- 
tural forms and proportions, afterwards 
brightened by every decorative raeans at 
the command of the Gothic craftsman 
in painted glass, carving, mosaic, paint- 
ing and work of gold and silver and 
precious stones. . 

The evil doer was terrorized by pre- 
sentments of the torments of a very real- 
istic hell, while the saint was lifted by 
ecstatic visions of angelic choirs and 
flower-starred meads of paradise. Art in 
the Catholic church was indeed a preach- 
er and teacher of unparalleled eloquence 
and moral force. 

The unlettered could read its open 
book. The poor, and the lame, and the 
halt, and even the blind might be moved 
by the “full-voiced choir” and pealing 
organ.” 

The splendors and beauty of a media- 
val cathedral must have had what we 
should now call quite an incalculable edu- 
cational effect upon the people, from the 
asthetic and emotional side. 

Besides this the ordinary aspect of the 
towns must have been full of romance 
and interest. The variety and great rich- 
ness of the citizens’ houses, the colors and 
fantastic invention in costumes and her- 
aldry, the constant shows and _ proces- 
sions, such as those organized by the 
crafts guilds, full of quaint allegory and 
symbolic meaning. A street might be 
solemn with the black and white gowns 
of monks and priests, or gay with peasan- 
try banners and the flashing armor of 
knights, or the panoply of kings and 
queens. Great gilded wagons, bright 
with brave heraldry—instead of our 
black varnished respectable carriages 
with a modest llozenge on their panels. 

Well, we in London have now nothing 
left as a free popular spectacle but the 
Lord: Mayor’s show, of a circus in a 
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country town (which I always enjoy as 
much as the other), or the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race. There is the poster, 
it is true—that cheap and generally nasty 
“popular educator.” Not always so 
cheap, either, since one hears of Royal 
Academicians being secured for the ser- 
vice of pushing commerce at the price of 
a thousand pounds or so, though the re- 
sult is generally not a good poster, but 
only an oil picture spoiled. 

Human life, however disguised or ug- 
lified with unnatural and inharmonious 
surroundings, must of course always re- 
main intensely interesting. If we all took 
to wearing sandwich boards to announce 
our personal tastes or wants, to save 
trouble, I suppose a certain amount of 
drama would still be possible, and I have 
no doubt we should soon have esthetic 
persons declaring that it was as fine a 
costume as a medieval herald’s, or Jo- 
seph’s coat of many colors. 

It does not seem as if we could value 
art and beauty naturally in this country, 
since the puritan first came over us. We 
have suffered from stiffness in our zxs- 
thetic limbs ever since. A certain pe- 
dantry and affectation which has at- 
tached itself to some parts of the question 
of art seems to have created mistrust in 
the ordinary mind. The ordinary mind 
has been too much inured to ugliness, 
perhaps—and habit is dear to all of us. 
Conscious efforts to produce things of 
beauty are not always convincing and 
even a thing of beauty does not look com- 
fortable without harmonious environ- 
iment. If Venus were to suddenly rise 
from the Serpentine or from New York 
harbor she might be misunderstood. 

If we are ever to have beauty in our 
common life again, beauty must spring 
naturally from its ordinary conditions, 
just as beautiful art always is inseparable 
from its material. 

Now, it is often said that art has al- 
ways been the minister to wealth and 
power, That it has been the private pos- 
session of the rich, and its dwelling place 
the precincts of courts and the shelter of 
great houses. If, however, the results 
of art, so far as the art which appeals to 
the eye can ever be monopolized, have 


often become gems of private property, 
this is only so in a limited degree, and is 
only partially true in regard to the later 
detached or pictorial forms of art or in 
the case of antique bric-a-brac. Art in 
its nobler monumental forms, by the ne- 
cessity of its existence, has appealed to 
the whole people of a city or state from 
a Greek temple to a Gothic cathedral, 
with all the arts of design in retinue. 

If, in later days, artists were pressed 
into the service of kings, great nobles, 
merchant princes or millionaires, and art 
became largely tributary to their pomp 
and magnificence, it was at least at the 
expense of the whole people. And as, by 
degrees, partly owing to commercial and 
mechanical evolution, and partly to the 
inducement of greater personal credit, 
social distinction and sympathy, which 
after all are parts of commercial evolu- 
tion, or rather, perhaps, some of its ef- 
fects, an artistic faculty was drawn 
more and more into purely pictorial 
channels, and partook more and more 
of the nature of portable and private 
property, and therefore its actual pos- 


session became a matter more or 
less for the rich, Even in this 


stage, however, it has made possible 
splendid public and national collections— 
as our own national gallery, for instance, 
where the very choicest works of the 
greatest painters of all time are the ac- 
tual possession of each and all of us. 

Where there has been monopoly of art, 
and large masses of the people, the work- 
ers whose “surplus value’ really pays for 
it, have been excluded from, or deprived 
of, its enjoyment, and refining in- 
fluence, is it wonderful that monopoly in 
art should follow monopoly of land and 
the means of subsistence; or that those 
who refuse to recognize or to respect 
common rights in land, and common par- 
ticipation in the pleasures and _ refine- 
ments of life, should refuse to recognize 
common rights in art also? 

The growing enlighteriment and de- 
mand for justice on the part of the work- 
ers, and their growing power and capac- 
ity for combination under democratic in- 
stitutions, will insist upon the abolition 
of such monopolies, and the spread of 
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the feeling of fellowship and the interde- 
pendence of all workers will create a 
sounder puovlic sentiment and morality in 
the matter of the uses of wealth and the 
social value of art. 

I should hope that we shall not be 
content as a people to remain satisfied 
with so little of the refining influence of 
art and beauty in our daily lives. We 
are beginning to realize the immense loss 
and deprivation their absence causes, and 
where they are not felt at all, where their 
warm trays, like the sun’s, never pene- 
trate, there is coarseness, brutality and 
degradation. It is a noticeable fact that 
harshness and roughness of manner and 
want of sympathy are usually found with 
an absence of sensibility to art in individ- 
uals. The cesthetic sense, indeed, is like 
a sixth sense added to the other five, or 
rather evolved from them. Yet we have, 
until recently, been in the habit of shut- 
ting up our national museums and pic- 
ture galleries on Sundays as if they were 
haunts of vice, instead of refining intel- 
lectual and moral influences, and sources 
of unselfish pleasure. We allow the 
walls of our school rooms, for the most 
part, to be gaunt and bare, and give no 
greater stimulus to the children and 
young people’s imaginative reason than is 
to be gleaned from varnished, unillus- 
trated maps and tame lithographs of wild 
animals. Yet if common life was thought 
worth enriching by suggestions of hero- 
ism, poetry and romance, if education 
was considered more as a means of de- 
veloping the whole nature than merely 
as a proposition for a narrow competitive 
commercial existence, might we not, from 
the storehouses of history and folk-lore, 
picture our school and college walls with 
great and typical figures and make them 
glow wsth colors and suggestions? I 
believe we should see its after results in 
a more refined, more sympathetic, more 
spirited, more united and self-respecting 
people. 

Whether such changes can come be- 
fore certain greater economic changes 
comprehended by Socialism, is another 
matter. I do not believe they can in 
their fullness, and I have no wish to put 
the esthetic cart before the economic 


horse, although conviction sometimes 
comes from attempting the impossible— 
or the right thing at the wrong stage. 
The social character of the appeal to 
the eye is brought home to us by the in- 
voluntary impulse which, with a fine 
work of art before us, or some lovely nat- 
ural scene, are evoked such common ex- 
clamations as: “Look at that!’ “Oh! 
do look there!” “Did you ever see any- . 
thing so beautiful!” and the like, which 
seems to show that people are not content 
as a rule to enjoy the pleasures of vision 
alone. They cannot look at a beautiful 
work without wanting others to see it al- 
so and participate in the same emotional 


- excitement of appreciative delight. 


Appreciation and sympathy are also, of 
course, enormously stimulating to artists. 
They are like the answering ring to the 
coin of his thought when he casts it forth 
to the world which tells him it is of true 
gold. 

Works of art are like questions or 
problems put by their inventor to the 
public at large. If they are understood 
at once then the artist knows he in touch 
with his generation and that he speaks in 
a tongue that is comprehended. But this 
is not always the case. 

The conditions of the practice of art 
itself have undergone changes analogous 


‘to the evolution of society, the sentiment 


of which it always reflects. From its 
earliest collective stages and_ typical 
forms, where all the arts of design were 
united in architecture and with such 
beautiful results, to its more individual 
and personal character in modern days, 
more especially in painting, we can trace 
an entire change of spirit. The focus of 
artistic feeling and expression is no long- 
er centralized on religious ideals, mys- 
teries, or mythologies, but is turned 
everywhere on the parti-colored aspects 
of human life and the changes of the 
face of nature. Its methods are no long- 
er traditional, but experimental, and its 
point of view personal, so that the posi- 
tion of a modern painter is not so much 
that of a musician taking his place in a 
great orchestra and contributing his part 
to a great and harmonious whole, but: 
rather that of the soloist who claims our 
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entire attention to his performance on a 
particular instrument—it may be only a 
tin whistle, or it may be, of course, the 
violin in the hands of a master. 

This condition of things in art has 
had its effect on the individual practition- 
er. The tendency is to set up individual 
codes of artistic morality, so that each 
can only be judged with reference to his 
own standard. and according to the dic- 
tates of his own esthetic conscience or 
consciousness, and this perhaps may be 
quite the reverse of that of his brethren. 

In every direction, however, the prac- 
tice of art teaches the value of certain 
virtues as means toward the attainment 
of the higher aims and ideals—con- 
scientiousness in workmanship—doing all 
that is fitting and needful to obtain cer- 
tain results, the necessity of making 
certain sacrifices of lesser beauty, for in- 
stance, or minor truths, to express the 
higher beauty and the more significant 
truth; for it is no more possible to “eat 
your cake and have it” in art, than it is 
in the affairs of life generally. Judg- 
ment and temperance have important 
parts to play in the making of the world 
of art, and that faithfulness to an ideal 
and perseverance through all manner of 
technical and other difficulties and ad- 
verse circumstances, which carry a man 
through and oblige him to exercise a 
certain self-restraint to reach the goal he 
has set before himself. 

So that the practice of art cannot be 
said to be without its ethical side, any 
more than its manifestations can be de- 
nied their social bearing and significance. 


Sp St, BST 


A Ruined Life 


A beautiful woman lives in one of the 
most elegant residences on one of the 
finest boulevards of one of our large 
Western cities. She is young, accom- 
plished, graceful, and the world lies be- 
fore her. All her life she has had the 
most precious gifts civilization has to 
offer poured at her feet. Throughout 
her existence the finest of clothing has 
decked her form; the daintiest of foods 
have sustained her; the most splendid 


of dwellings has sheltered her; the most 
attentive of servants have ever stood 
ready to do her bidding. The finest 
works of art have contributed to render 
her surroundings dreams of loveliness ; 
everything paintul or disagreeable has 
been carefully kept from her; the best 
teachers of all nationalities have impart- 
ed to her such of their knowledge as 
was suitable. Her girlhood, after grad- 
uation, was made brilliant with a contin- 
uous series of social triumphs, and later 
an European tour under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, placed the seal 
of true aristocratic polish upon her ele- 
gant individuality. She is the complete 
product of modern high-class culture. 
At twenty-four, she seems all that man- 
kind could ask as a sample of its best. 

She has disappointed her parents in 
but one respect. She has followed the 
course marked out for her superbly— 
except in one particular. She has re- 
fused every one of the splendid matri- 
monial offers tendered her, on the mere 
pretext that not one of the eligible gen- 
tlemen who made them suited her! Her 
parents sigh, and her mother looks a lit- 
tle shocked, as at something improper, 
when she says she does not love one of 
them, and will not marry at all. 

And so to-day she sits in her magnifi- 
cent home and does not know what to do 
with herself. She represents that para- 
dox in life—an unhappy woman blessed 
with every gift nature and human effort 
can shower upon her. She possesses 
health, mental and = physical energy, 
ambition. Though her hot-house exist- 
ence has rendered her extremely sensi- 
tive, she is capable of great activity, and 
nothing in the universe calls upon her 
to exert herself. She need not stoop to 
pick up her handkerchief if she does not 
choose to do so; she does not need to 
even write her own society notes and 
letters; it is hardly necessary that she 
trouble herself to be brilliant in conver- 
sation, since her elegant attainments are 
taken for granted. She needs but to re- 
cline gracefully in the lap of luxury and 
breathe the air of adulation which en- 
velops her. 

But, unfortunately for the contented 
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enjoyment of such a life, this woman has 
brains, and she has read and thought too 
much, She knows that most people 
have some absorbing interest in life. 
She knows that most men are active, be 
they ever so rich. She knows that there 
are poverty, drudgery, misery, despair 
in the world, and that earnest men and 
women are trying to understand causes 
and discover remedies; that there are sec- 
tious economic and social problems con- 
fronting the thoughtful, and that self- 
sacrificing souls are spending their lives 
in trying to solve them. Yet she does 
not know how to grasp them herself; 
nothing presents itself to her—for her 
there is nothingness. 

She has failed to find any interest in 
love. She mistrusts every one and can- 
not believe that any one loves her for 
herself ; the men who have wooed her are 
so intermingled with their surroundings 
and possessions that she cannot distin- 
guish what attracts her, and concludes 
there is nothing lovable unless decked 
out with vahuable trinkets. 

If she looks toward the business 
world, and thinks of great enterprises or 
speculations, she finds her father, broth- 
ers and friends handling everything in 
sight so much better than she can that 
it seems an absurdity for her to enter 
into the lists. Would she enter one of 
the professions, she is but crowding out 
some worthy person who sadly needs the 
position she would fill. If she essays 
charity, alas! there is nothing she can do 
but open her pocket-book, and that a 
servant can do better than she. For she 
is so unfamiliar with the poor that she 
does not know how to approach them, 
The “deserving poor” take offense at her 
manners and look upon her efforts as in- 
trusive; the undeserving impose upon 
her and cheat her. And to go among 
the poor and become acquainted, to 
study them and make friends with them 
—that she cannot do, for, daintily reared 
as she has been, their coarse surround- 
ings and manners overwheim her and 
make her sick. But she is tired of so- 
ciety, of balls, parties, of entertainments 
—of all the vain and selfish attempts at 
amusement. She is tired of everything. 


Her rusting powers are goading her to a 
terrible restlessness. She has vague 
ambitions, an innate independence and 
self-reliance—a touch of the spirit that 
is abroad in the land and creating of our 
dolls the much discussed “new woman.” 
Isut the very advantages of her position 
are a clog to her feet—she cannot move. 
She is too delicate, too sensitive, her 
nerves are too highly tensioned to en- 
dure any long-continued strain. The 
annoyances of common every-day life 
outside her exclusive shelter would rasp 
and wear her to shreds; she could not 
even endure the companionship of the 
common people with whom real work 
would bring her in contact. 

What a dreary prospect her empty life 
stretches out before her! There is no 
object in her living that she can see— 
her highest aim must be but to discover 
some new method of pandering to self. 
Not even the sweetness of a real sym- 
pathy can ever be hers, for the sorrows 
of others are so different from anything 
she has ever experienced she cannot 
comprehend them. Poor woman! She 
is, after all, to be pitied in her gilded 
misery. Yet she is but one specimen of 
a natural product of civilization. It 
would be sad enough if there were but 
one such woman, but there are hundreds 
in society, and even fate does not know 
what to do with them. 

Not more than a dozen blocks from 
this luxurious home stands a row of 
crowded tenement-houses. In a poor 
little room, five stories high, where a 
single ray of sunlight enters for an hour 
or two each day, lives another young 
woman, She also has lived about 
twenty-four years; but she is neither 
beautiful nor pleasant to look at. Some- 
where in the long ago she was prob- 
ably a pretty, bright-evyed child whom 
some mother thought “cute” and cun- 
ning. But no one remembers that now. 
She is thin and long-backed and bent, 
as are all women who sew from child- 
hood. She is gaunt and awkward in her 
movements, her face is sallow, her eyes 
are dull and expressionless, and her 
forehead is seamed with care. Her frail 
body has never been satisfactorily and 
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sufficiently nourished; she has never 
worn a really pretty and becoming dress 
in all her life. And yet she has fash- 
ioned in that time garments enough to 
clothe a whole city. Poor, lonely, hard- 
worked girl! She can scarcely remem- 
ber a real pleasure. Theaters, concerts, 
excursions, picnics, vacations, are un- 
known wonders to her. Music has only 
come to her in snatches from the streets. 
She has never had a lover, never listened 
to tender words of admiration, never 
felt the thrill of learning that another 
cared for her. In her early youth, when 
for mere girlhood’s sake she might have 
been loved, she was too busy to look for 
love. Later, though always driven like 
a slave with work, her starved heart 
would have made pause for love's 
blessed dalliance had it been offered her. 
But who thought to love so plain and 
worn a woman? She has lacked every- 
thing all her life, and now, like a poor, 
withered plant growing in the dark, she 
can put forth no blossoms to attract 
the passerby. Her life is empty, empty 
and objectless, and there is no hope of 
anything else. She is even now no lon- 
ger young; at thirty she will be old. 
Then, soon after, some sickness engen- 
dered by her long years of toil, will 
carry her out of the world that has been 
so dreary to her. 

These are the two extreme products of 
our intense civilization. Is there any 
need of either? The world is rich and 
glorious and beautiful enough to fill full 
to the brim every creature’s cup of hap- 
piness. Yet the world does not fill and 
bring it to the lips; some effort to reach 
it and make itt full, which is in itself a 
happiness, must be made. Neither he 
who reclines and demands that others 
gather and bring to him, nor he who 
forever stoops to fill for others, will ever 
know the full, rich flavor of the cup as 
Nature intended it. 

Lizzie M. Homes. 


La Veta, Colo. 
kere 


That action is best which procures the 
greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
bers.—Hutchinson. 


Another Western Freak. 

How such men as John D. Rockefeller, 
J. Pierpont Morgan et al. are able to 
sleep nights with one H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire running around loose and launch- 
ing his thunderbolts with so fearless a 
hand, is past the comprehension of mere 
ordinary mortals; but we have yet to 
hear of any serious cases of insomnia on 
the part of the “octopi’” above mentioned. 

Mr. Wilshire came to Springfield last 
Tuesday night, loaded to the muzzle with 
slugs, buckshot, chainshot, grape and 
canister, and he did not hesitate in pull- 
ing the trigger of his oratory with the 
business end aimed right at the money 
kings, either. He has gained some little 
notoriety by posting a $10,000 challenge 
to meet William Jennings Bryan in a 
joint debate on the trusts, and as an out- 
come of this he has begun the publication, 
in Los Angeles, California, of a paper— 
THE CHALLENGE. 

Incidentally, he brought along for gen- 
eral dissemination some copies of this 
sheet, and from its pages we are able to 
form a pretty fair idea of his caliber. 
We may as well take it up ad seriatim 
and let our readers judge for themselves. 

The first, second, third and_ fourth 
pages are taken up with an article en- 
titled “The Solution of the Trust Prob- 
lem,” from his own mighty pen, as in- 
deed, is every article in the paper, with 
the exception of the following two pages, 
which are filled with “Letters to the Ed- 
itor” of a most fulsome character, and 
even there we have our doubts. 

In the first article he essays first to 
prove the necessity of the trust, and then 
to show that all should be merged in 
one great trust—the Government. 

Toward the achievement of this com- 
plete nationalization of industry he pro- 
claims himself the Prophet, with the big- 
gest kind of a capital P. There is not a 
line in the sheet, except in the three ad- 
vertisements (one of another Socialist 
newspaper) that does not reek with egot- 
ism. 

To prove this, it is only necessary to 
glance at a cartoon printed in the issue 
before us, representing Bryan _ lying 
asleep in bed, with a vision at his head of 


pa) 


the redoubtable Wilshire, fire gleaming 
from his eyes, trouncing the former 
Democratic leader soundly with a paddle, 
while on the other side, the toe of public 
opinion kicks the “Orator of the Platte” 
into the abyss of oblivion—after Wil- 
shire has finished with him. At the bot- 
tom runs the paraphrase, “Uneasy lies 
the head that would wear a crown,” but 
we opine that Bryan’s lack of ease has 
not come to any appreciable extent, from 
the wild ravings of the temerarious Wil- 
shire. 

In another column he_ has _ photo- 
graphed a clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times, referring to a proposed bill-post- 
ing trust, and headed “Wilshire Out- 
done.” This he calls “How Advertising 
Is Made Easy,” and says that he prints 
it, no, “photos it,” he calls it, simply to 
show “how to work your way to the top 
of a news column.” 

We would sugyest, however, that if 
Mr. Wilshire is seeking big headlines in 
the newspapers, the best way would be 
to double up with Carrie Nation. There 
would be a team that simply couldn’t 
stay out of tvpe—Springfield Sun. 
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Admits Part of the Truth. 


The anarchist looks with pity and 
contempt upon Socialists and labor agi- 
tators. Naturally enough, for the aims 
of these are diametrically opposite to his 
own. The purpose of the labor organ- 
ization, whether wisely pursued or not, 
is to better the condition of the working 
man by securing higher wages, shorter 
hours, and increased privileges. The 
Socialist dreams of a happier human so- 
ciety, to be created by the adoption of 
his nostrums. Lut both recognize the 
necessity of a government, of laws, of 
legislatures, of courts and juries. They 
would like to shape these organs of the 
civil system to their own liking, or to 
control them. The anarchist would de- 
stroy them utterly. Socialism and or- 
ganized labor do not breed anarchists 
any more than thistles yield figs. The 
unlikeliness forbids that any relations 
should subsist—New York Times. 
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Socialism Expounded. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, formerly of Los 
Angeles, Cal., now of New York City, 
delivered an address on “Socialism” in 
City Hall Tuesday evening before an 
audience of about 100. 

Mr. Wilshire presented the matter of 
Socialism in an entirely informal man; 
ner, rather in the form of a talk than an 
address. He is a smooth and entertain- 
ing speaker and had no trouble in hold- 
ing the close attention of his audience. 

He wisely refrained from going deeply 
into the ethics of the subject, but in a 
plain, simple and straightforward man- 
ner proceeded to explain the general 
principles of Socialism and he illustrated 
his points by commonplace and easily un- 
derstood comparisons. 

Ile thoroughly explained the ends 
which the Socialists hoped to attain and 
in a clear and lucid manner pointed out 
what the Socialists contend are the vital 
faults in our industrial system and the 
way in which they may be remedied. 

He stated that Socialism means sim- 
ply an equality of wealth. It does not 
mean the division of property, but rather 
the concentration of wealth under a com- 
mon ownership. It means, for instance, 
that the Government shall own and oper- 
ate railroads, telegraph lines, ete., and 
that cities shall own and operate their 
water and lighting systems. He stated 
that the average rate of wages of the 
ordinary workman remains the same to- 
day as it was years ago, at the bare ex- 
istence point. All the surplus goes into 
the hands of the employers. What have 
they done with it? They have spent a 
comparatively small part of it on luxu- 
ries for themselves, but the greater part 
has been spent for the building of new 
machinery which in its turn created 
more surplus. “We have now reached a 
point in this country,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “or will reach it within a few 
years, when there is no longer a demand 
for new machinery or the employment of 
labor. As a natural result of this condi- 
tion the capitalist has begun to form 
trusts to control and curtail production. 
Trusts are simply the natural evolution 
of our present industrial conditions.” 
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The speaker thought that it was time 
for the workingman, who has borne so 
large a part in the building up of the 
country, to have a share in its benefits, 
The proper way to obtain this is through 
the ballot. 

At the close of the meeting quite a 
number remained to meet the speaker 
personally.—Bath (Me.) Times. 


peg Gs 
Why Coal is High. 


But no such purpose governs the 
(coal) monopoly. It is bent upon taking 
from the consumer every dollar he can be 
made to deliver up for this necessary 
of life, and upon nothing else, and the 
price will continue to be pushed up until 
it approaches effectiveness in diverting 
consumption to soft coal substitutes, and 
then it will stop going up. That the mo- 
nopoly has no other desire than to ex- 
ploit the hard coal region for its own 
profit and not that of future generations 
is rather remarkably shown in the fact 
that it is exporting coal to the eastern 
Dominion provinces in increasing quan- 
tities, and selling it there at lower prices 
than are charged in less remote domestic 
markets. Thus the Portland (Me.) 
Press recently called attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Lehigh coal in St. John, 
N. B., at from $5 to $5.35—after paying 
a duty of 60 cents a ton; while in Port- 
land, Me., also at tide water and 300 
miles nearer the coal fields, the price is 
$6.25. 

The monopoly thus appears to be em- 
ploying the now somewhat familiar de- 
vice of squeezing the home market for 
all there 1s in it, and throwing any re- 
maining surplus upon the foreign mar- 
ket at any price it will bring within such 
limits as will prevent re-importation into 
the United States. These limits are 
much narrower than in the case of most 
commodities controlled by trusts for 
there is no tariff on hard coal, but the 
cost of reshipment is enough to favor the 
foreigner materially in this practice of 
the Pennsylvania coal monopoly. In- 
stead of our children receiving the bene- 
fit of its present exactions, the living for- 
eigner has been set up as the beneficiary. 


Wilshire at Newcastle. 


H{. Gaylord Wilshire, the miliionaire 
editor of Cuattencr, a New York So- 
cialist paper, addressed a gathering num- 
bering about 600 in the Diamond Square 
Thursday night. Mr. Wilshire proved 
an interesting speaker and held his aud- 
ience spell-bound during the address that 
lasted over an hour. 

J. W. Slayton acted in the capacity of 
chairman and introduced the speaker. 

Mr. Wilshire began his address by 
stating that the wealth in his possession 
came by inheritance. The people of this 
great country had also inherited great 
rights, the right of the ballot box. When 
they went out election day they should 
march up to the polls and let the Mor- 
gans and the Rockefellers know what 
they want; and unless they ask for what 
they want, they would not get it. Con- 
tinuing the speaker said about as_fol- 
lows: 

“IT suppose, ladies and gentlemen, you 
know we have a trust or two in this 
country?) A dozen years ago when I 
went about stumping I had to explain 
what a trust was. We all know them 
now. Why is it they are here in our 
midst? Capitalists say the trust was 
born to do away with overproduction. 
Why overproduction? It is because men 
are not properly paid. The price of labor 
is just what it can get, not what it is 
worth. Suppose, for instance, Edison, 
the wizard, should invent some great ma- 
chine that would produce one hundred 
times as much as we do now. Would 
you receive one hundred times as much 
wages ? 

“With the new machinery you will 
not be needed. The Rockefellers and the 
Morgans are making money faster than 
they can rake it in. New mills, new oil 
refineries, new railroads, perfected ma- 
chinery, until now we have the greatest 
country the sun ever shone upon. With 
wages at a minimum and new machin- 
ery introduced every day, there is certain 
to be a ‘great unemployed’ problem one 
of these days. 

“The trusts are the industrial ther- 
mometers of the times. The United 
States Steel Corporation was organized 
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to prevent the overproduction of rolling 
mills. If, in these prosperous times the 
trust is a necessity, what will become of 
us in the wane? The trusts are now 
very independent and tell us that if we 
don’t like the country to get out, or at 
least they will say this, when the unem- 
ployed problem comes. After we have 
built up the country and were employed 
in the building, they want us to leave it 
to them. After our labor are we to be 
kept outside the walls? 

“How are we going to better condi- 
tions? With wages at a minimum, 
Rockefeller and Morgan will tell you 
‘We don’t want you, we are producing 
too much.’ Are we going to starve to 
death because there is too much to eat? 
The Socialists would leave the Govern- 
ment run everything as the Postoffice 
Department is run to-day. The crops 
would be distributed on the basis of 
what we produce. Under the present 
system the more we produce the less 
we get. The thermometer on the wall 
tells us that Socialism is upon us. (Ap- 
plause.) The trusts are bringing it on. 
The trust is a natural evolution, just as 
much so as the labor union. Trust is a 
protection for the capitalists: the labor 
union is a protection to the laborer. La- 
bor is producing the wealth and the capi- 
talists just toss back enough to allow life 
to exist and on the other hand the capi- 
talists are drowned out with wealth. 

“Trusts prevent dangerous competi- 
tion. Take, for instance, a man has a 
flour mill in a small village. Another 
man comes along and builds one, then 
another. Something must be done to 
prevent ruin. Then the trust was or- 
ganized. Each trust formed drives a 
capitalist out of some sort of business 
and he looks around for some other kind, 
with profit in it. Finally the field is full 
and then comes unemployed capital and 
then unemployed labor. A good way to 
do would be to give their surplus capital 
to the men who produce it. 

“Trusts are here to stay and are noth- 
ing more than natural evolution. In the 
first period of the world we had barbar- 
ism, then came feudalism, then capital- 
ism. 
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“Carnegie organized the steel industry 
in this country, but is he now organizing 
any trusts in Skibo Castle? No, he is as 
useless as the kings and dukes. Feudal- 
ism has no use for barbarism, capitalism 
has no use for kings and dukes, and So- 
cialism will have no use for capitalism. 

“Trusts are the incubators of Social- 
ism, which is now being hatched by old 
woman Rockefeller and old woman Mor- 
gan. Socialism is inevitable. 

The question will be whether or not 
we want to better conditions. When you 
go to the polls whoop her up for your 
party, and not the other fellow, and So- 
cial candidates will get more than ten 
Mayor Black stands by the peo- 
ple against trusts, why not have Mayors 
and even Congressmen all over the coun- 
try standing by the people? Politicians 
and capitalists are not bad fellows, and 
are just doing what conditions allow 
them to do. 

“Mr. Hanna would not disagree with 
me on Socialism, but he would dis- 
agree with Mr. Bryan, who would de- 
stroy trusts. One might as well have a 
bill passed in Congress for a perpetual 
summer. 

“Socialism will give the producer what 
he produces. It will abolish poverty and 
hasten the millennium. If you want to 
show sound judgment vote the ticket be- 
fore you get starved into it.” 

Mr. Wilshire spent over half an hour 
answering questions after he concluded 
his address. The meeting was one of the 
most successful political gatherings seen 
here for some time.—Newcastle (Pa.) 
Herald. 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire, the speaker of 
Labor Day, honored The Press this 
morning with a call. He proves to be a 
genial, companionable and _ intelligent 
young man of about 38, with a very pre- 
sentable personal appearance and any- 
thing but a Quixotic demeanor. He has 
strong convictions, evidently, but does 
not obtrude them offensively. We see no 
reason why he should not be accorded 
the honors usually given distinguished 
visitors.—Dayton (O.) Press. 
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Frances ‘Willard’s Views. 


Frances Willard, late president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in her address before the na- 
tional assembly in Buffalo, October 26, 
declared as follows in behalf of Social- 
ism: 

“Look about you; the products of la- 
bor are on every hand; you could not 
maintain for a moment a well-ordered 
life without them; every object in your 
room has in it, for discerning eyes, the 
mark of ingenious tools, and the pres- 
sure of labor’s hands. But it is not the 
cruelest injustice for the wealthy whose 
lives are surrounded and embellished by 
labor’s work to have a superabundance 
of the money which represents the aggre- 
gate of labor in any country, while the 
:aborer himself is kept so steadily at 
work that he has no time to acquire the 
education and _ refinements of life that 
would make him and his family agreeable 
companions to the rich and cultured. 
The reason why I am a Christian Social- 
ist comes in just here. 

“T would take, not by force, but by the 
slow process of lawful acquisition 
through better legislation as the outcome 
of a wiser ballot in the hands of men and 
women, the entire plant that we call civ- 
ilization, all that has been achieved on 
this continent in the four hundred years 
since Columbus wended his way hither, 
and make it the common property of all 
the people, requiring all to work enough 
with their hands to give them the finest 
physical development, but not to become 
burdensome in any case, and permitting 
all to share alike the advantages of edu- 
cation and refinement. I believe this to 
be perfectly practicable, indeed, that any 
other method is simply a relic of barbar- 
ism. 
“T believe that competition is doomed. 
The trusts whose single object is to abol- 
ish competition, have proved that we are 
better without than with it, and the mo- 
ment that a corporation controls the sup- 
ply of any product, they combine. What 
the Socialist desires is that the corpora- 
tion of humanity should control all pro- 
duction. 

“Beloved comrades, this is the friction- 


less way; it is the higher law; it elimin- 


_ates the motives for a selfish life; it en- 


acts into our every-day living the ethics 
of Christ’s gospel ; nothing else can bring 
the glad day of universal brotherhood.” 
Compliments A. A. HipBarp, 
Reno, Nevada. 
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Dr. Dewey's New Book. 


This book is tounded upon the follow- 
ing physiology, which is no less new to 
the medical world than to the people: 

The brain is the source of every en- 
ergy, and is the one organ of the body 
that does not waste either in sickness or 
starvation. Physiologists have known 
this without recognizing its significance. 
It maintains its weight in the absence of 
food or 1n sickness by its powers to ab- 
sorb the body as predigested food. It is 
then a self-feeding organ in time of need; 
it is the dynamo of the human plant, with 
the stomach as one of the important ma- 
chines. Its lost powers are regained 
from rest and sleep, and not from food, 
hence if this is not true we should be 
able to get lost strength back by going to 
the dining-room and not to the bedroom. 
As the brain furnishes all the powers to 
the stomach it has, it clearly follows that 
the digestion of a meal taxes the brain 
for strength rather than adds any to it. 
The after-meal sluggishness is due to ex- 
cessive brain taxing. Our sole need of 
food is to maintain the weight of the 
bedy, and not to give strength, and it 
can only do this at a very considerable 
loss of general strength while digestion 
goes on, since the machine—the stomach 
—cannot be run without brain power. 
As the power to labor through the dav 
comes from the sleep at night, it follows 
that one can work longer in the morn- 
ing or forenoon without tiring if no food 
is taken to avert energy from the brain. 
Asa matter of fact it has been found that 
harder manual labor can be habitually 
performed without a breakfast than with 
one; and brain workers have found a 
wonderful clearness and _ strength of 
mind as the result of the forenoon fast. 
As the brain is a self-feeder when neces- 
sary it follows that no food is required 
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during sickness for brain purposes. We 
need not try to feed the brain, and we 
cannot feed the fat and muscles so as to 
save them from wasting. Nature takes 
the appetite away in sickness that we 
need not waste brain power in running 
food through the digestive track only to 
lessen our energy by adding indigestion 
to disease. The body will waste in spite 


of our feeding until the return of natural 


hunger. If no food is given in the ab- 
sence of desire for it, the sick will recover 
sooner and suffer less, or they will live 
longer and suffer less where recovery is 
not possible. Nature will permit no one 
to be without a desire for food when it 
can be taken with relish and digested 
with power. 

The author of this book has permitted 
all of his sick, for more than a score of 
years, to do without food until the return 
of natural hunger, no matter how pro- 
tracted the cases, and with the most hap- 
py results, especially in typhoid fevers 
and other severe acute discases. 

Tne entire book is a study of nature in 
disease. such as the author believes has 
never before been given to the world, 
and not in all time will a book be written 
with larger faith in nature as the power 
behind all cures, or less faith in medi- 
cines in the reconstructive changes in- 
volved in the cure of disease. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by Kneipp Mag. 
Fub,.Co,, 111 Es soth St; N.Y. 
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Mississippi Convict Farms 


Ar inspection of the Mississippi convict 
farms shows that the State of Mississip- 
pi will raise this vear the largest crop of 
cotton ever grown. It has now become 
the biggest cotton grower in the world 
Operating in all twelve large convict 
plantations. 

The convict farms are all in the Yazoo 
delta. The inspector reports that on nine 
of these twelve plantations the cotton is 
splendid; on three only medium, but the 
total yield will be well above the average. 

The system of working the convicts in 
Mississippi on state farms has proved a 
great success, the profit from it increas- 


ing with each year, having grown from 
$40,000 in the first year to $150,000 now. 
Originally the convicts were worked on 
leased farms. 

A few counties have tried the system. 
—New York Commercial. 

[But it would be “awful” to let the 
state give employment to free men! 
When will the poor ignorant colored 
wage-slaves of Mississippi learn that 
they have any rights, and rise up in their 
might to assert them ?—L. Q. L.] 
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Sun Struck Editor. 


Pacace Hore, Cricaco, Sept. 3, 1gol. 
Dear Wilshire: 

Am sorry to learn from this clipping 
that anything that is ‘“Socialistic” is 
“not practical.” 

“TY. Gaylord Wilshire, the millionaire 


Socialist, is to appear in Springfield next 


week, and deiiver his lecture on “How 
Yo Solve Trust Problems.” Wilshire 
is a peculiar personage and has the abil- 
ity to back up his unique theories with 
sound argument. His trust theories are 
in large measure similar to those of Eu- 
gene V. Debs, that is that the natural 
evolution of the trust is to public owner- 
ship. Wilshire is the editor and pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper christened THE 
CHALLENGE, which has for its motto, 
“Let the Government Own the Trusts.” 
Although both are Socialists, this theory 
as exploited by Debs and Wilshire, is not 
argued in a Socialistic way, but is pre- 
sented in a practical manner. Worked 
out as they present it, the scheme is 
worth while for any person to listen to 
and although it is impossible for many 
to agree with the conclusions, the argu- 
ments must be admitted to be sound and 
reasonable.”—Springfield (O.) Daily 
Sun. 

[This editor refused to allow a Social- 
ist to use his space even if paid for at 
advertising rates. May he live to see his 
error, as he is yet a young man.—L. Q. 
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For the sake of one good action a 
hundred evil ones should be forgotten.— 
Chinese. 
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